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THE LADY’S CHAMBER 


(Being a further Episode in the Life of Dick Ryder, otherwise Galloping Dick, 
sometime Gentleman of the Road.) 


OR the pother that fell in the “ Blue Boar,’ I was myself much 
in default. I had little business, indeed, to be there at all, and 
specially at that time; for the place was in ill-favour with the 

officers, who were used to skip in and skip out as familiar as pigeons in 
a dovecote. But most of all was I to blame for hobanobbing with Old 
Irons, as notorious for cribs as he was upon the road, through whose 
foul-mouthed folly by this double disadvantage the misadventure came 
about. I take shame on myself to have kept his company for more 
than the exchange of a civil greeting, for I never could away witha 
shabby trade like his. But the fact was I was rolling on a full tide of 
liquor, having that evening made Town from Winchester, with a hcavy 
lining to my pockets, and being buckled up, pretty lively, upon the way 
to Polly. ’Twas Old Irons that caught me at the “ Blue Boar,” where 
we sat cracking our bottles and gibbering away in a maudlin sort of 
fashion for the better side of two hours. Old Irons was fair set in wine, 
and must needs come at last to bragging at the pitch of his voice ; 
swearing his was a smarter blade, and calling upon me in loud oaths to 
try his mettle ; and then, as if this were too little, falling upon me and 
beslobbering me with affection, styling me his brother-in-arms, and 
vowing in the next breath that all upon the High Toby save himself 
were dirty devils, and fit for nothing but to pimp about a boiling-house. 
You may suppose this stuff was badly to my taste for all the wine that 
I had drunk, nor was the landlord any easier, I could see, from the 
frightened glances he threw at us. 
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“ Damme,” says I at length, “ close up, you man of mouth; or you'll 
find us warming the inside of the Jug.” And with that, and cre I had 
a notion, the trick was done, the traps were on us, and there was the 
landlord, wringing his hands and crying out that ever this shame 
was come upon his house. There was never a wickeder sinner than 
Old Irons inside Christendom, or outside for that matter, and I’d 
warrant his white hairs against the best of Bow Street wits. He 
stood astaring, and then began to cackle in a friendly, drunken 
way. But I waited for no more, and flinging off the paws from my 
shoulder, whipped out my sword, and went right through ‘em. The 
poor cullies scattered like a crowd of sparrows, and I was forth of 
the door and away, with Old Irons shouting foul oaths behind, and a 
pack of the cravens on my heels. I slapped through the streets at a 
rare pace, for I am swift on my pegs, but the traps were no cripp!es 
neither, and kept close on my tail; and presently it came across me 
that if I could not make for my proper quarters, I was like this time to 
run myself out. And on the top of this, being now got into the rear 
parts of Golden Square, I found myself all on a sudden rattling up a 
blind alley, with one of the dogs near upon me, and nothing but a 
hedge of walls upon either side. And what does I do then, but without 
more consideration and on the sudden suggestion, scramble into an 
open window of a house that overhung the alley. 

I was fair mad with myself to have been put to this ignominy, and 
all for a beggarly crew that I could ha’ driven with a bean-pole ; and 
gently pulling to the casement, I cursed Old Irons for a daft, racket- 
pated old scoundrel. But just then there was an interruption on my 
thoughts in a little frightened cry that came from the interior of the 
room. This made me turn, for God knew into what further mischief I 
had fallen. The room was in darkness save for one feeble light that 
was in the back part. And here, to my exceeding surprise, I perceived 
that I was come into a bed-chamber. But no sooner were my eyes on 
the bed itself and the disarray of the coverlets, than they fell next 
upon a second discovery, still more deranging. For there, cowering in 
a corner and wrapped in an elegant sort of nightrail, was a young miss, 
hiding her face, and all ashiver from terror. This took me off my fury 
forthright, for I was not the man to scarify a woman so, save now and 
then in the common course of business. Moreover, I was also at the 
moment mightily disconcerted myself for the traps outside, and so 
without more ado I stepped further into the room, and, “ Madam,” says 
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I, very courteously, “I would ask your pardon upon this trespass, 
but I am in a sweat for liberty, and I will swear but I mean no harm 
by you.” 

“Who are you?” she asked in a trembling voice, and getting the 
clothes about her more warmly. “Why,” says I promptly, blowing 
away like a grampus, “I am a poor rebel against His Majesty, who is 
like to be taken and done for at the hands of an accursed law.” “You 
will be killed?” she said. I nodded. ‘“ Dead as mutton,” I answered. 
“Upon the scaffold?” she whispers, looking very startled. “You 
may call it that,’ says I. “Oh!” she cries, drawing in her breath and 
regarding me very pitifully. “Come, now,” said I, finding there was 
little time to be exchanged upon these ceremonies, with the mongrels 
baying below. “Come, now, there is no manner of hurt in an honest 
rebel against his King, and if you will but serve me by a generous 
silence, I will e’en pick my way forth of your house by the proper gates, 
as comfortable as a footboy.” 

There came some voices at that instant from without in the alley, 
whereat she gave a gasp. “Oh! they must not take you,” she said 
eagerly. “You must be hid.” “Faith,” I replied, “I do not ask a 
privilege so far, but if I may have the space of your walls for passage I 
will make my own meat at the end, if needs be.” “No, no!” she said, 
seeming bewildered, “ they will be clamouring at the door.” Now this 
was likely enough, as I guessed, but what course else was before me, 
with none but a girl’s petticoats ’twixt me and Newgate, I was at a loss 
to conceive; and as for that, there was not even petticoats, as it 
seemed, in the case. “ Well, what am I to do?” says I, iaughing. “I 
will help you,” says she quickly: “I am thinking.” Now this piece of 
consideration in a young miss that might well have run out of her 
senses on my appearance, and screamed down the house on me, gave 
me a mighty tender feeling ; but I said nothing at the moment, seeing 
she was involved in thought. Then: “ You will see, sir,” she began in 
a timid way, “that I am in a case of some embarrassment —— ” 
“Gad!” said I, interrupting, for I could see the confusion of ler face, 
and I had clean forgot she was so bare, “I disremembered you wore no 
clothes. I will go,” I says. 

“No, no!” she protested, making a sudden step out of her corner 
as though to stop me. “ But ” and here again she fell ashamed 
and was covered with blushes. As yet I had seen little of the girl’s 
viznomy, she being obscured in the shadows, but at this forward 
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motion the light was flung upon her, and I vow she was a pretty wench 
enough. I should not ha’ minded to buss her there and then, but 
seeing she was in such a taking, and had used me so kindly, I made 
shift to ease her delicacy. “ Hark’ee, miss,” says I, “I will secure 
myself within the further room there, and you shall clap the doors upon 
me as tight as you will.” But: “No!” says she again, and in a hasty 
manner: “’Tis my sister-in-law’s room,” says she. “Faith!” said I, 
laughing, “ I am come into a regular plague of sleeping chambers. But 
if I must needs, then, keep the room, sink me! but we will have the light 
out, young madam.” And then: “ No,” again says she, looking at me 
rather frightened. “Oh, well,” says I in some impatience, “if you will 
not trust me so far, in God’s name do not trust me at all ; and I will 
take my way out of the window again, with thanks.” “Nay, nay!” 
she said, for that touched her heart. “But I will trust you, sir. If 
you will but turn your back upon me, in sooth, I shall be ready ere 
you may count fifty.” 

“ And so be it, and the Lord bless your pretty face,” said I, tickled 
with the child. Whereat I whisked about and stared out of the window 
into the night; and then for a humorous whim, I fell on counting the 
figures aloud, and as I did so could hear behind me the noise as of a 
mouse rustling among garments. But presently, peering forth of the 
casement, I thought I discerned a man upon the further side of the 
alley, watching me, and with that I dropped quiet and drew back a bit. 
And thus it was that falling into oblivion of my delicate position, and 
the bargain with Miss, I was suddenly startled by the opening of a door 
behind me, and a new voice upon the silence ; and jumping round I put 
my hand to my sword. 

It was ill-done, being against my compact, but I had the excuse of 
my hazard, and I think she did not remember it against me in the odd 
event that succeeded. For there was my Miss, half-dressed, and 
showing the white round of her shoulders, fallen back upon the bed 
with a very pale face; while over against the doorway was the 
newcomer, who first started herself, then stared, and finally broke into a 
rippling fit of laughter, which was very merry to hear. “Fie! fie!” 
says she, “and you so young and milk-faced, sister. O you baggage!” 
says she, laughing. 

Miss was now all ablush from being white, and seemed mightily 
confused ; but secing how the matter stood I stepped up myself, and 
says I bluntly, “I'll swear, madam,” says I, “that she’s a vestal 
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for me.” “QO Gad!” she cries, laughing louder, “ you kill me, sure. I 
warrant you make my ribs ache. Nay, good sir, pray protest away, 
Lard, I like you for it. ’Sbud, but ’tis an easy costume, and I have 
tried it myself.” 

But there Miss gets upon her legs again, with her rail clutched 
to her throat, and “You mistake,” she says in a low tone, and all 
confusion, “ I—this gentleman ” 

“ Slidikins, you chuck, don’t deny it,” cries t’other. “ Faith, 1 
would not go back upon an honest amour for all the jewels of London. 
Oh, what a sly hussy ; and you all fresh from the country !” 

This was gone too far for me, seeing Miss there so embarrassed 
with her colour, and so I spoke out very civil and very plain. “ Indeed, 
madam,” said I, “you do us injustice in your suspicion, me in my 
presumption, and the lady in her modesty. I'll dare swear, if she have 
a lover, ’tis not I.” Once more she went off laughing. “You ply a 
brave tongue,” she says. “How it wags’ about! Well, what is’t? 
Lard, give me a pretty lie, and I’ll forgive you.” 

“This gentleman is a rebel,” says Miss eagerly. “A rebel!” cried 
she sharply, and looks me up and down. “And being beset of the 


King’s officers has took refuge here by an inadvertence,” I put in, 
bowing. ' 


She surveyed me with deliberation, and then smiled. “Foy!” 
she said, “’tis a likely sort of rebel. And you would make my house 
your covert. Why, the times is topsy-turvy when we have rebels in 
a bed-chamber. Well, Mr. Rebel,” she said, “sure, you have a fine 
way with you. And a good tall fellow for the crows!” and looked 
at me again. But meeting her eyes, somehow, for the life of me 
I could not refrain from going off into laughter on the same instant as 
herself. After which she gave me a roguish glance, and “So,” said 
she, ‘‘ you have brought the law to besiege my doors. Well?” 

I put my hand to my heart. “ Madam,” said I, “ I have of an accident 
put Miss here to the blush, and you to trouble. I think shame on 
myself, but ‘twas not of purpose or proposal ; and if you will allow me 
I will here take my leave.” 

“Lard!” she cries, making an eye at me, “you are in haste to be 
quit of us. Sure, since you please Cynthia, we must do our best 
for you,” and then, tapping Miss upon the cheek, “ Fie, sis!” she says, 
laughing, “ you have excellent taste, you gixie, you. I shall yet make 
a woman of you.” But Miss drew back with a gesture, and looking all 
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pink and warm like a peony-flower. “Oh, your ladyship is cruel,” she 
broke out with tears, “you deride me and you shame me.” 

T’other did nothing but giggle, being now taken in a further fit, 
and there was me standing stupidly, hat in hand, minding nothing 
to say, and vexed out of patience with this silly clutter. And in 
truth what would have come of it all I cannot say, but at that 
juncture a great rapping upon the outer doors sounded through the 
house. “They are here,” cried Miss suddenly, started out of her tears. 
“Qh, sister.” “Foh!” says her ladyship, “ and indeed they may knock 
at my doors.” “You must open to them, madam,” said I, “they are 
on the King’s warrant.” 

She stamped her foot, and looked imperious; then frowning, 
encountered my gaze dubiously. “You think ’tis necessary?” I 
shrugged my shoulders. “Madam,” I says, “I am mad to be over- 
much in your way, and I crave your pardon. Let me remove x 

“QO foh!” cried she lightly, “an’ if we must, well we must. His 
Majesty has no manners. I’l! warrant we find a way to pass you 
off. ’Tis a pity to peril the blood of so handsome a rogue.” “He must 
be hid,” cries Miss, “Nay,” said I, “I will serve myself best at large, 
and not pent within some closet, where a man’s iron were as much use 


as a toothpick.” Her ladyship looks at me. “Sure, we'll swear to 


you,” she says boldly. “Well,” says I slyly, “an’ I might without 
undue trespass be established for Mrs. Cynthia’s brother, why - 


“ Yes, yes,” said the girl eagerly. 

Her ladyship looked at me, and next at Miss, and her eyebrows 
fell an instant. But she said nothing, until presently. “ ’Sbud,” 
she cried, clapping her hands, “I have it, sure. Lard, yes, you shall 
be sis’s brother and my husband. Gemini! But I have been long 
without a bed-fellow.” She held me with her roguish eyes, and looked 
so damned taking that I was sore put to it not to throw my arms 
about her on the spot and take the privilege she proffered with such 
a gust. But instead, “ Faith,” said I promptly, “but the character will 
fit me with all my heart ; and a handsomer wife ’twere hard to find 
the length of Town,” says I. 

“Why, for that matter, and the husband, too, is uncommon,” she 
retorted, smiling at me roundly. There was that in her eyes that drew 
me, and in a manner they seemed to communicate with me. But that 
passed on the instant, and she was laughing lightly the next second. 
“Lord!” she cried, “’tis a pretty plot. O my Sol!” and turns to her 
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sister. “Sis, sis, I'll warrant to save him, the pretty rogue. He is no 
lover of thine, child, but mine own unlawful husband. Fie, what is 
come to your cheeks, you jealous minx?” and pushed her with a 
laughing contempt. But Miss was looking askew, though I had no 
eyes for her at the time; and then again the noise of the traps was 
repeated, and there was the sound of footsteps in the house. “Go, go,” 
says Mrs. Cynthia. “Yes, go,” says her ladyship, taking me by the 
arm and pushing me to the door. “ An’ you be my husband, ’tis in my 
chamber you must stay, not Cynthia’s.” And laughing she put me 
forth and pulled the door upon me. 

Now, I was in no mind to be there in the dark for long, being indeed 
much taken now with the adventure, which promised better than I had 
dared imagine. And, moreover, I was anxious to witness the end 
myself, whatever it might be; and so in a very few minutes, and when, 
after a little, the sound of their chatter was gone, I opened the door 
and, creeping out upon the stairway, made for the next floor. Here a 
noise of voices attracted me.to an oaken door, which shoving back, I 
came into a very spacious chamber, lit up as for the reception of guests. 
Here was several people in brisk conversation, and my two ladies 
among ’em, the one of which, she that was to husband me, was calling 
in a high voice. “A highwayman!” she cries. “ Lard, gentlemen, and 
in my house! Oh, and us with all our jewels!” And it was upon the 
echo of this that I entered and came plump upon the company. There 
was three of the traps, and they all turned sharp at my footsteps. 
“What is this fuss?” says I, in a fine tall voice, and regarding them all 
with indignation. 

“Why, here is our man,” cried one of the traps, a tall lout of a 
fellow, Wilkins by name, as I knew very well by sight ; and thereupon 
two of them, running up, set their hands on me. 

“Oons!” cried I furiously, sending them sprawling. “What the 
devil! You unmannerly scum !” 

“’Tis the man himself, your ladyship,” said Wilkins, and then: 
“Richard Ryder,” said he, “I arrest you in the King’s name.” 

“God a mercy,” broke out her ladyship; “Sir Paul, what is this 
comedy?” “Sir Paul!” cries Wilkins in an amaze. “’Tis my husband, 
sirrah,” says her ladyship haughtily. “Sir Paul Fulton of the Firs, and 
Custos Rotulorum for the county of Somerset.” 

There was never a fellow taken so aback as this Wilkins. He 
scratched his rough head, and looked very puzzled. “ But, your lady- 
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ship——” he says, and then stops and rubs his nose. “’Tis the very 
moral of the man,” he mutters. 

“ Odzooks!” I said, coming forward and keeping up my voice very 
stiff with the best of the quality. “You sottish tenterhook! What, 
would you lay hands upon a justice? And upon what pretence, you 
hobnailed rogue ?” 

“I beg your pardon,” he stammered, “I——-” ; and then whispered 
tohis men. I saw them nod their heads, and they talked together with 
some show of excitement. Then again Wilkins turned to me and “I 
am sorry,” said he gruffly, “ but you must come with me, for it must be 
proven of the justices whether you be what you claim to be.” 

“Why!” I cried, breaking towards him. “Damn you, you muck- 
” And taking the flat of my sword I was 
there and then for laying ’em all to the floor and shovelling ’em into the 
street. But at that her ladyship, who had been feigning a rare flutter, now 
stepped in, putting up a pretty arm afore me. “ Stay, Sir Paul,” says she, 
and then very imperiously to Wilkins,“ You have dared doubt a gentle- 
man’s own word of what he is, and the word of his wife, that he is her 
husband. Well, as you be King’s officers, you shall have witness, as is 
in your right to ask. Cynthia!” she calls, and Miss comes up, looking 
very white and frightened. “Who is this?” says she, pointing at me. 
“Sir Paul Fulton,” says the girl with a little hesitation. ‘“ And my 
husband ?” says her ladyship sharply. “ Yes,” says Miss in a low voice. 
Her ladyship faces the traps. ‘“ Well?” she says. Wilkins looked all 
confused ; and at this point the door creaked and opened, and there 
came in softly a little old gentleman, dressed up very precious, and 
bedizened with fopperies. 


worm, you rascal—you 


Here, I must own, my heart was in my mouth upon this apparition, 
for we were like to have the tables turned upon our pretty plot, whoever 
the Devil he was. But her ladyship was never a whit dismayed. 
“ Ah!” she said joyously, running up to him, “you are come in the 
nick of time, Sir Charles. What think you? These rogues will make 
out that Sir Paul here is no husband of mine but a villain of a high- 
wayman or some low fellow. Tell ’em, Sir Charles, tell ’em,” she says, 
clinging to him,“ tell ’em to their faces. Is not this gentleman here 
Sir Paul, my husband, with whom I have gone to bed these five years ?” 

If Wilkins was took aback before, the little old gentleman was in even 
greater disconcert now. He dropped his cane, and next his snuffbox : 
then he started panting and wheezing, and his eyes bulged out of his 
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sockets ; and he grew a kind of purple. Faith, he went through more 
changes of embarrassment than I could reckon upon paper. “ Prythee, 
get your breath, Sir Charles,” cried her ladyship, appealingly, “an’ your 
chest be so bad again. But tell ’em, tell ’em. Lord! I shall die of 
this insolence.” And then at last the old creature, getting his wind, 
says, stammering, “Odds,” he says, “yes, your ladyship, Sir Paul, for 
sure.” “And is’t not my husband ?” she says entreating. “ Gadsbobs, 
of course,” he stutters, “your husband.” “ Swear it to them,” she urges 
piteously, and as one all in a tremble. “ I'll swear it,’ says he in a fluster. 

Her ladyship whipped round upon the traps in a splendid bearing, 
and regarded them haughtily. But that was enough for Wilkins. He 
hung his head abashed, and made some sort of amends in a sulky, 
terrified way. But I paid him no heed, not so much as if he was dirt, 
and the three fellows slunk out of the room, with their tails curled 
under ’em, I assure you. But it was not upon them I bent my attention ; 
twas the little old gentleman as tickled me. For there he was fallen, 
limp, into a chair, snorting like a pig and mopping of his face, staring 
the while first at me and then at her ladyship, and sometimes in a 
bewildered way at Mrs. Cynthia. Then, when the door had banged 
upon the fellows, her ladyship bursts out a-laughing. 

“Lard, Lard!” she cries, “Sure, I shall die of it all,’ and tapping 
me on the shoulder, “ My poor Ryder,” she says, “an’ that be what they 
call you, you have a taking presence and a rare possession. ’Sbud, 
but you make a handsome husband, and I an admirable wife to you.” 
“Indeed, your ladyship,” I said, “I am sorely beholden to you; and 
a more elegant display of terrors I ha’n’t seen not upon any stage of 
Town.” And then the old boy thrust in, getting his voice once more. “O 
my lady,” he says, “O my dearest charmer, what does this signify ? 
Odds, but I am all amiss ; and who is this fellow ?” 

“ Fellow,” says she, drawing herself up with an air of great magnifi- 
cence. “Faith, Sir Charles, I will have you to speak civilly of my 
husband, as you yourself have borne witness.” 

That put him further about, with the colour running in his funny 
old face. “ Odds, my dear,” he cried in a wheedling voice, “ what spirit 
of devilry is here? What is this tantrum, ninnykins ?” 

“ Devilry!” says she,“ ninnykins! Sure, an’ I was Sir Paul, ’twould 
not be I that would stand by to hear these terms put upon his wife.” 

Now I had no knowledge of what there might be between ’em, save 
that they seemed upon a certain intimacy, and for all that I knew this 
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might ha’ been the real bed-fellow. Seeing her kindness for me, there- 
fore, I was not for making trouble between ’em, and I came forward 
with my best manner. “ Hark’ee, Sir Charles,” I says bluntly, “ what 
has fallen ’twixt me and her ladyship is not for your interference, 
whoever you may be. But,an’ you fuss yourself into a heat about it, 
and maybe with private grounds of your own, understand that if a lady 
shall do a poor gentleman a great service, ’tis to the credit of her heart, 
as should be acknowledged the first by one of your years.” 

But upon this he rose in his chair, spluttering. “My years!” he 
squeaked. “Odds! my years! I was born in the year of his Gracious 
Majesty’s Restauration, and there’s midwives to prove it. Oons!” 
“Well,” said I, “best hold your temper, for even by that you are 
old enough to have better manners than to fly out among ladies.” 

He fell back, gaping at me, and quite speechless, for he must ha’ 
been sixty if he was one; and her ladyship good-humorously interposed. 
“Come,” she says, “Lard! How you would quarrel upon me! But, 
’slife, I have a mind to sup. Sir Charles, cease your dudgeon, and come 
to supper, you and Sir Paul there.” 

The Lord knows I was willing enough, and so, apparently, was 
Sir Charles, for without more words he scrambled upon his thin shanks 
and made hastily for the banquet room, where an elegant treat was laid 
out and furnished for us. And he was no sooner set at the board 
than he recovered his wits and made play with the victuals with a 
good spirit. As for me, Lord! I keep still the remembrance of the 
company, and the viands, very lively. Her ladyship was pleased to 
sit next me, and all the time was chattering like a nest of magpies, 
laughing and jesting and plying me with her eyes in a way that 
warmed me even more than the wine. Miss sat t’other side, seeming 
rather demure, and the little old gentleman divided himself between 
gulping down his food and ogling at her ladyship. I was hollow in 
the midriff myself, and there was good things enough about us, and 
so I was pretty comfortable at the first. But after a little, and when 
we were well on in wine, it suited her ladyship to give a turn to her 
tongue that was not to my liking. "Twas that damned Wilkins as 
had put it in her head, and the more she pursued me the shriller the 
old scarecrow opposite screamed out his hee-hee-hee, and cackled like 
a parrot. Now, for all my experience of women, and I have encountered 
them of all qualities, I am better with ’em upon the road, or elsewhere, 
than thus, in a kind of obligation, and as it were under a bond of 
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gratitude. And what made it worse, was that it had been no manners 
to fume and grow surly. But, in truth, she put me out. For says 
she, archly, “O my dear Ryder, and ha’ you killed many in your 
business ?” and when Miss leaned over with her ears open, “ Faith, sis, 
I'll swear ’tis a very wicked fellow.” “Why, no,” says I foolishly, “no 
more than my share.” “Ah, but,” says she, “I know you gentlemen. 
O you rogue!” And ere I could prick up my wits to retort on 
her, she gave a little scream, and putting her hands to her face, 
“O Captain Ryder,” she says, feigning to implore me, “an’ we meet, 
you will spare my jewels? ’Slidikins, my dear Ryder, promise me 
that.” This set me shifting in my seat, but I was at a loss for words ; 
and then she flew off again in her light-headed fashion. “ Captain 
dear,” she says eagerly, “odds me, but you shall learn me the trade. 
Faith, and I'll learn it ; indeed, sis, and I will.” 

"Twas not that I minded the knowledge of my calling, for I never 
have blushed for that ; but to be made a mock of before an old mawkin, 
and with Mrs, Cynthia’s face of wonderment opposing me, was a sorry 
trial for my temper. But I was not to be drawn out, and I passed it 
off pretty well, for I says, “ Faith, your ladyship,” I says a little roughly, 
but smiling, “I will teach you anything in the world, and Miss here, 
and the rather that I’ll warrant with two pretty faces and no ugly 
dowdies we should not want for decoys.” 

At that she laughed (but Miss turned red) and, clapping her hands, 
filled me out more wine. “What an admirable husband I have 
gotten, for sure!” she cries to Sir Charles, who was hee-heeing in his 
silly fashion. “And,” says I, thinking to mark a score upon him, if 
I might not upon her, “if you and me should meet with some such 
rolling old rogue, as Sir Charles there, in the hiccups, why I warrant 
we should set ourselves up for life.” 

Sir Charles stuttered, being indeed in the hiccups himself as I saw, 
but her ladyship laughed louder, and being now gotten to her fourth 
glass, put her hand on mine. “Lard,” says she, “an’ we be not already 
wed, which I have forgot, we'll make a match of it, Ryder.” 

I was fairly mellow myself by then, and I answered smart enough. 
“If your ladyship will,” says I cheerfully, “faith I’m for the noose 
to-morrow.” 

Old Mawkin gave a little snarling laugh. “I wonder at you,” he 
squeaked, “to hear you talk so boldly of nooses.” “’Slife,” said her 
ladyship sharply, “and why should he not? Mercy! may not my 
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husband-to-be converse of what he will in the house that shall be his ?” 
“Oons, what mean you?” asked Mawkin, with a hiccup, “a jest is a 
jest,” he says. “And a sot is a sot,” she retorted quickly. “But an’ 
you keep your wits from the orgy, you may dance me to church 
to-morrow” ; and she sent me such a languishing look as thrilled me 
to the reins. “ By God, that is so,” I said, all afire; and then she laid 
her hand in mine, and, the impulse coming over me sudden, I drew 
her over with a movement, and kissed her loudly. “O, you villain, 
you,” said her ladyship, but she laughed softly and held my hand still. 
But Sir Charles was gotten upon his legs, all yellow and purple, and 
his nose gleaming 2bove the rest of his face ; while Miss was all of 
a-tremble.” 

“Sis,” she cried, “Sis, shame on you! You would take this jest too 
far.” Her ladyship only laughed ; and then old Mawkin stamps to the 
door, shaking his fist, and “ You—you are a wanton—” he hiccuped, 
“ odds—you—you—-—”” and out he scrambles without finishing, and 
with our laughter after him. Then there was a moment’s pause, after 
which Miss turns and addresses me. “I know not who you be, sir, nor 
what be your business. That is between you and your conscience. But 
as you lay a claim to be a gentleman, you will see ’tis a late hour and 
the time for your leaving.” 

For the life of me I could not say how it took me so, for I was 
never less in the mind to go; but there was that in her bearing and 
still more in her eyes that sobered me very swiftly ; and all of a 
sudden I recalled that ’twas she had befriended me in the first. With 
which I stood slowly on my feet, and “’Tis true,” says I roughly, 
but with an air of decision, “I had forgot the hours, and needs but 
I must be packing after Sir Charles. But if ’tis in my hand,” said I, 
looking at both of ’em studiously, “to return this pleasant entertainment 
one day, why here’s my word for to command me.” 

“Fie! Cynthia,” puts in her ladyship sharply, “ vou jealous malapert. 
Out, you shameless baggage, that would rob me of a husband!” Miss 
shrank away, very still and white, and her ladyship turns to me, 
smiling. “What!” she cried, “you would take fright at this chitty- 
face? Foh! and I shall be jealous myself. But Lard, yes,” she says, 
simpering, “the child is right. My reputation is to lose. You must not 
pepper that with spots. O Lard, no. But if not to-night it shall be 
to-morrow, an’ it fit. Foh, yes.” I looked at her a moment, and her 
tumultuous eyes, and then, “Sink me,” I cried, “to-morrow it shall be.” 
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I scarce know how I came out of the house and was got to bed, 
but the next morning I was up betimes and engaged with the affairs 
of the night. You must fancy that here was an odd predicament in 
the which to find myself. For the lady herself, I had scarce a doubt 
but she had settled a kind of affection upon me, and indeed I was 
no gallows-bird for looks, though the women were ever the worst 
element in my fortunes. But what set me pondering was this: that 
the bargain was composed deep in wine, and that whereas I was 
now considering of my position, her slugabed ladyship too might 
be biting her fingers at me and laughing all over. For the marriage 
itself, no doubt I had a mind to it; for ’twas a rare chance fallen in 
my way, such as us devil-may-care gentry would accept singing. I 
would ha’ leapt to gather the fruits of our relations, with her a widow, 
as I conceived, and guineas chinking in from many a broad acre. 
And if it came to that, I had a fancy for her, for she was a woman 
of mark, with the brand of her beauty as thick on her as her powder. 
Not but what Polly Scarlett had a neater turn to her shoulders, and 
a smarter leg to her kirtle. For the matter of that neither was as 
good as Miss’s, for I had seen both of hers pretty plain. Yet her 
ladyship had an air of gaiety, as it might be, which reminded me of 
Mrs. Polly, and I'll dare swear, save for the other considerations, there 
was little to pick between ’em. Still, the adventure, upon my reflec- 
tions, came out thus: that I would be married an’ she would have it, 
and be damned to Sir Charles and sis also. And having got these 
convictions, what does I do, but, like a fool, gets on Calypso, and rides 
off to a mews near by; whence, striking into the square, I stops before 
her ladyship’s door. 

When I was come inside, after a parley with the footboy, I found 
her ladyship stretched upon a couch and seeming very weary and 
lackadaisical. “O Lord,” says she, “’tis my old friend, Ryder. Sure, 
captain, you are come to make me merry of your wits, for I be sad 
enough.” And that was true, for she was pale, as I might discern 
beneath her colours. I was come in a very high spirit, and as elegant, 


I'll warrant, as Sir Charles himself, saving for the gewgaws about him, 
and for all that she was so melancholical I was not to be stayed and 
started off very sprightly. 


“OQ Lard, Ryder,” says she, “how you run on! And what is 
the news of Town?” “Why,” said I, “there is nothing about the 
strects, your ladyship, save the runners, and that Sir Charles is fallen 
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into a chagrin.” She laughed soundly at that, and “O you rogue,” 
she says. “And,” I went on, “ beside that there is no news save 
the news that I love you, and that news is old news since last night.” 

“ What a lover you make!” she cried, very well pleased, as I could 
see. “Nay, rather,” says I, “what a husband!” “Husband!” says 
she, with a yawn, “Troth, ’tis a silly word.” “’Twas you as spoke 
it last night,” said I bluntly. “O foh!” says she, “you have a most 
distressing memory, Ryder.” 

But I was not to be put off like that, and, having now the fit 
upon me, I plunged pretty deep into my affections. I wager I gave 
her as good a story as any of the water-blooded ninnies of the Town, 
and I vow, too, that she took it with a rare relish. For she seemed 
vastly delighted, and she says, sighing, “ How you woo, Ryder!” she 
says. “QO my poor Ryder, how you must ha’ suffered! Lord, you 
would believe I was a chit in my teens, like sis, there.” 

“ As for teens,” says I, “you and me are gotten beyond. I would 
not have a slip like that for a king’s ransom. Give me a fine stark 
woman with two valiant and artful eyes in her.” 

“O fie,” she said, feigning to cover her face, “ you are a most instant 
villain. How you press me! And, I warrant, you ha’ loved scores.” 

“One may dabble in the sex,” I said, “but I have had a passion for 
none save your ladyship. And I have seen hundreds, but never one to 
match the turn of your shoulders.” 

“T have pretty shoulders,” says she, glancing down at ’em: and she 
stretched herself upon the couch so as her ankles showed beneath the 
borders of her petticoats. “ Aye,” said I, “and beyond!” “O foh,” she 
says, but her eyes sparkling, “there be plenty in the Town with better 
points upon ’em.” 

“ Indeed, and there’s not,” says I, “as I will prove upon the body of 
any Huff in London, if he have the ill taste.” She gave me a look out of 
her eyes, the which set me off in a whirl. “Come,” says I suddenly, 
“what’s amiss that we should not fetch the parson ?” 

“O Lard,” she sighed and simpered, “ what would the wits of Town 
say? They would rhyme me out of my life.” “And I,” I said, “would 
bleed ’em out of theirs.” “What a tongue you wag, for sure,” said she 
archly. “I fear, Ryder, you would take me by storm.” “I would take 
you, an’ the parson had hummed upon us,” says I. “ How you clatter 
about this parson!” says she querulously. “ There’s better things than 
church and parson.” 
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“ Why, as for them,” I said, “ maybe I do not reckon so much upon 
them myself.” “Well?” says she smiling, holding me and as it were 
inviting me with her eyes. What was for coming I know not, for my 
head was dizzy, but just then enters, pat upon us, that nidgett, Sir 
Charles, tripping over his toasting-iron as he comes in. “What! is’t you, 
Sir Charles?” cries her ladyship, while I stood frowning: at this spoil- 
sport, and he staring at me. Then, “ But you know my dear Ryder,” 
says she gaily. “ Faith, you interrupt us in our bridal rehearsal.” 

The Mawkin stared at me, blinking his eyes, and then with a snort 
turned short away and marched up to her ladyship. I was sufficiently 
put about as it was, and was in no temper to stand this ; so making a 
stride after him, I took him by the collar and wheeled him round. 
“Sir!” said I tartly, “you have been introduced to a gentleman, and 
for a gentleman to scowl upon a gentleman in any case is not after my 
notion of civility. So that’s for you,” I says. 

“Odds!” he cried with his squeak, and lugging at his sword, while 
the red nose on him stood out more like a door-knob than ever, 

“ Leave that skewer alone,” says I sharply, “or must I learn you 
that ’tis not for a gentleman to draw in the presence of a lady ?” 

But as he still struggled with his hilt, and stammered and spluttered, 
as it might be in a fit, I took him by the nape of the neck and shoved 
him towards the door. “Odds!” hesays. “Bobs!” he says. “Odds!” 
says this Mawkin, “you shall repent this. But I ran him to the 
door and filluped him out into the hall, and then, returning, found 
her ladyship fair rolling on the couch with laughter. “O Ryder, dear!” 
she cried, “ you are an uncommon entertainment. Faith, you capture 
my heart.” 

But here again there was an interposition upon us; for Miss came 
hastily into the room with a dz//et for her ladyship. “O Gemini!” 
cries her ladyship. “Foh, what is this? You interrupt us. I want 
not your bills. Lord, you should ha’ seen my Sir Paul with Sir Charles 
here. Troth, there’s comedy left in life.” And with that her eyes fell 
upon the superscription of the letter, and she gave a start, and sat up 
quickly. But while I was wondering what this might mean, for I saw 
that she was flustered, Miss came up, and “ May I have a word with 
you, sir?” she said in a low voice. “Certainly,” said I, “and a thousand 
for such a pretty face.” Her lip curled a little, but she made no 
reply to that, beginning in quite another vein. “Sir,” she said, “I 
know not who or what you be, nor whether you be rebel or highway- 
man ; but ’tis best that you should leave this house.” 
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“What!” said I, “and her ladyship there who is to wed with me?” 
She turned her head sharply from me, but then, coming back again, 
made as if to speak once more; but at this point her ladyship 
broke in. “O Lord, sis,” she cried, “give me joy. Faith, and you 
must guess. Who is’t, d’ye suppose, save the faithless Malvern, the 
dear rogue !” 

“Why, what is this?” I asked, for there was that about her show 
of excitement that made we wonder. But she took no heed of me, and 
went on crying out in terms of unaccustomed gladness about this 
“devoted wretch,” and this “dear villain,” and declared that her hair 
was all awry, and that she would never be fit more to receive a chairman. 
I was not to pass all this in silence, as you may imagine, and so I broke 
in sharply : “ Your ladyship ” said I ; but ere I could get two words 
out of my mouth, she waved me away with a gesture of impatience. 
“Lard, Ryder, d’ye see that I am busy? I have enough to do 
but to mind your tantrums”; and fell to re-reading of her letter with 
every demonstration of delight. And while I stood there for the 
moment, mortified and dubitative, I heard Miss’s voice again in my ears. 
“ Sir,” she says, “and indeed ’tis urgent that you go?” “Why—.” I 
cried, turning on her in vexation ; but then something in her viznomy 


stopped me. “Well, what is it?” I asked. ‘“ Whatever you be,” she 
says, “you have enemies, who will be brought upon you very soon. 
And you had best escape while there is time.” “Oh!” said I, for now I 
understood. “ You mean old Mawkin? ’Tis a treacherous old hunks, 
and I will prick him into a few holes with his own bodkin.” “I name 
no names,” she says quickly, “but you will go?” she urged. “ Damme, 


no,” says I, being now angered at this general opposition ; “ but I will have 
it out with her ladyship first, and Hunks too.” I stepped up to her, for 
the tables were like being turned upon me ali on a sudden. “ Your 
ladyship,” says I, “you ha’ treated me ill” “O Lard, Ryder,” she 
cried, stamping her foot with impatience. “Don’t ye hear sis? Get 
ye back to your highways ere justice overtakes ye.” 

Now this was spoken very brutally, and for all that she had done for 
me I had not merited a jibe like this at her hands. My blood was up, 
and I answered very plain. ‘“ Hark’ee, your ladyship,” said I, “1 know 
when a face is welcome. But that’s not to the point,” says I; “for I 
cannot abide your high-mannered whimsies, and I am no petty varlet 
to be plucked and tossed aside for sport. Why, says you, ‘ We will go 
to church.’ ‘Certainly, says I, seeing your ladyship’s girdle clips the 
rarest piece—and a pair of eyes!’ (says I). ‘ To-morrow,’ says you. 
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‘To-morrow for me, says I. And, faith, when it comes to the act, 
there’s no more than a footboy’s discharge, or as much ceremony as you 
would waste upon your maid.” 

At that she locked up from her reading for the first time, and 
laughed at me. “My poor Ryder,” she says, “you ha’ been my 
husband for a day, and I am not used to keep ’em longer. Thank God 
that I didn’t divorce ye sooner.” 

- “Go, sir!” pleaded Miss, at my ears; and she was right enough, 
for there was the traps at the door, as I could hear. “Yes, go, my 
highwayman,” says t’other, indifferently. “Well,” says I grimly, “an’ 
I be a highwayman, the which I will not deny, damme, I will not go 
empty-handed. One or t’other,” says I, looking at ’em, “make your 
choice, or I'll have both.” Her ladyship laughed, and Miss turned red. 
“O, you may have sis,” says her ladyship. “Only leave me my jewels.” 

This nettled me further. “Damn your jewels,” I says, “I'll have 
someone forth along of me, sink me if I don’t.”. "Twas then that the 
door opened, and I turned, thinking the traps were right upon me, but 
‘twas only Mawkin, rubbing his fingers and humming to himself, very 
much pleased. “Take Sir Charles,” says her ladyship lightly. And 
somehow all of a sudden the humour took me, for J] am a man of odd 
impulses; and, moreover, I recalled that all this had fallen out by 
reason of his treachery. I slapped my leg. “By Gad!” I says, “and 
so I will.” ‘ 

Mrs. Cynthia cried out aloud, and her ladyship laughed, and old 
Mawkin struggled; but I took him by the small of his back and 
flinging him over my arm, made for the door. “They wil! take you,” 
cries Miss, “ they will take you.” 

“ By the way I came in,” I says, “ by that way I go forth, and a pest 
upon all petticoats!” “Don’t ye stay in sis’s chamber,” cries out her 
ladyship, screaming with laughter. But I was out of the room and up 
the stairway, ere I could hear more. I pulled old Mawkin through the 
window for all his gambadoes, catched up Calypso (and my boots) at 
the mews, and was out and away upon the turnpike to Uxbridge, ere ever 
a jannizary was in sight. And ’twas not till I was come under Tyburn 
Tree that I dropped him off the saddle, whence he fell with a splash 
into some muddy pool that the stream makes there. But as for me, 
I galloped on, feeling, as you may suppose, mighty out of appetite with 
women. 

H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON. 
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THE MANNING OF THE FLEET 


Il. 


NE great difficulty lies in the way of him who endeavours to 
() arrive at some definite idea as to what the strength of the Navy 
is, or what number of men will be required to supply it with 
crews. It is true that there is no knowledge attainable, only guess- 
work, upon any of these points. One would think that it is, after all, 
a simple thing to say what number of ships is ready now, what 
number is building, and when the different items in the list will be fit 
for service. Yet nothing is more difficult than to get at this 
information plainly set forth, The practice of lumping together ships 
built, building, and even not yet begun, and then quoting the sum 
total as representing an effective force is as common as it is misleading. 
Nor is that not all. Official classifications differ from unofficial ; 
and these again are at sixes and sevens among themselves. One 
authority is all for vertical armour, another for armoured decks, a 
third judges by coal-carrying capacity, a fourth by machine guns, 
a fifth by torpedoes. Each re-arranges the ships in classes to suit his 
own view, and one is as positive about the value of his sum total as 
the other. On the one hand, we hear that the safety of the Empire 
depends on protection against torpedo attack at naval bases. From 
the other side comes a contradiction of this view expressed in terms 
little short of contempt. A sensible man will prefer to submit to 
authority wherever he can, but he may surely ask it to speak clearly, 
and not merely to “moan round with many voices.” 

In the midst of the morris-dance of experts it is not surprising 
to find that wide differences exist as to the number of men likely to be 
required in war. We are left in this case with rather less help than usual 
when we attempt to arrive at an estimate for ourselves. The Waval 
Annual does not give the complements of the ships in its lists at all. 
The French Azde-Mémotre de [ Officier de Marine for 1894, an excellent 
little book in many ways, does give a column to the “Effectif de 
Yéquipage.” Unfortunately, when we begin to test the items they are 
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found not to be trustworthy. For instance, the complement of the 
Royal Sovereign is put at 620, but this is just 110 less than the right 
figure, which is 730. The Crescent, again, is said to carry 560 men, but 
the correct figure is 544. Obviously it would not do to trust the figures 
of the Azde-Mémoire de Officier de Marine. Nor do the estimates 
made in gross go far to compensate for the want of information in detail. 
On the 22nd of March last there was a conversation in the House of 
Lords on the manning of the Navy. Lord Brassey, Lord Hood of 
Avalon, and Lord Spencer all spoke. Here, then, were two very com- 
petent unofficial critics and an official authority, and there were three 
opinions among them. In the United Service Magazine for February 
Mr. H. W. Wilson, in a very carefully compiled article, had just 
expressed a fourth. He estimated for 15,000 men in the ships on distant 
stations, and 59,840 in the squadrons nearer home, as the force we shall 
require when the Navy is put on a war footing. Mr. Wilson’s total is 
74,840, and it is just 25,160 less than the force named as necessary by 
Lord Brassey. It would be impudent, and even flippant, to tell the 
experts that it does not matter what they say; but one may adapt the 
rest of Lord Melbourne’s jest, and point how much their judgments 
would gain in weight if they would only agree to say the same thing. 
The answer to this jape is, to be sure, easy. You cannot all say the 
same thing when you have no ascertained facts to go on, and when you 
are, in reality, only discussing probabilities among constantly varying 
conditions. A calculation made in one year is completely vitiated by 
the building programme of another. Mr. Wilson, for instance, made his 
estimate on the supposition that we are to have twenty-nine first-class 
battle-ships, but if I have not lost myself amid the intricacies of naval lists, 
we must prepare to man thirty-two. If the figures of the Azde-Mémotre 
were in other respects correct, their total would be untrustworthy for 
the purpose of making an estimate of the numbers likely to be needed 
in future, because here again a new building programme has altered all 
the conditions. Again, the crew of a first-class battle-ship, or, indeed, 
of any other vessel, is not a fixed quantity as it was in the time of first, 
second, and other “rates.” Of late years there has been a great increase 
in the number of small guns of “the secondary armament,” so called, 
and with it, as an inevitable consequence, a growth of the force required 
to form the fighting crew. It is by no means certain that this will not 
go further. The first-class: battle-ship of five years hence may require 
a thousand men. Whatever else may be doubtful, this much,.I think, 
2K 2 
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is to be taken as certain, that we shall need many men: in the first 
place, because we shall have a larger number of vessels; and in the 
second place, because there is every indication that the individual ship 
will need more numerous crews. 

It is with a lively sense that my own figures will probably be found 
as unsatisfactory as those of others too often appear to me that I 
venture to make an estimate of my own. What is written here, then, is 
offered under correction. We have to estimate what number of men 
will be required to man the fleet as it will be when the present building 
programme is carried out. Taking, then, as standards, the first-class 
battle-ship Royal Sovereign, a first-class cruiser, and a second-class cruiser, 
I calculate that we shall need some such numbers as these :—For thirty- 
two first-class battle-ships, not less than 23,000 men ; for thirty-five 
first-class cruisers, and armoured cruisers of the first class (two types 
of vessel essentially similar in purpose, but divided in the endless 
chinotsertes of naval classification), not less than 19,000 men ; for fifty- 
one second-class cruisers, 13,000 at least. The total is 55,000 men. 
We have further to allow for second and third class battle-ships, coast 
defence vessels, torpedo-catchers, torpedo-boats, the Royal Naval 
Reserve merchant cruisers (of which there are twenty-two, according 
to the Naval Annual of 1894), and to take care that there must be 
men in hand to provide for casualties. Everybody cannot be sent to 
the front, if only because there is always work to be done far from the 
actual seat of war, which is as necessary as the actual fighting. The 
calls of these various forms of service are not over-estimated if we 
suppose that they will require 50,000 men. The total, then, is 105,000. 

To supply this demand we have, on paper, the 88,850 of all classes 
of the regular force, and 25,0co men of the Naval Reserve. The two 
together amount to 113,850, which appears to leave a margin of 8,850. 
But every paper force is liable to severe deductions. It requires a great 
fund of hopefulness to suppose that these 113,850 “men” on paper will 
produce 105,000 efficient grown men when they are needed. One result 
of our system of training up our sailors for the Navy from the 
beginning is, that whenever a large addition is made to the force, it is in 
the form of boys. A very striking example has just been given. The 
failure to draw the modest number of 800 recruits from the merchant 
service has made it necessary to send the Northampton round the coast 
to recruit boys. They have been found in good numbers, and of 
excellent quality. Ireland, from which a large proportion of our crews, 
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as well as of our soldiers, was drawn in the old war time, has again been 
shown to be a fertile recruiting ground. There is no reason why 
Ireland should not supply the Navy with thousands of men as good as 
those who fill the ranks of the Irish Constabulary ; and there are no 
better in the world. The boys recruited by the Northampton will no 
doubt be men in every sense of the word five years hence. Until that 
period has elapsed, however, they will be boys and lads, except on 
paper. It was well for Captain Broke, of the Shannon, that he had a 
seven years’ commission in which to make men of the crew of boys he 
brought with him from England. If he had met the Chesapeake in the 
second year out, there might have been another tale to tell. Great 
doubt, too, must always exist, till we can apply a thorough test as to 
what proportion of the Naval Reserve will be available at need. Naval 
officers who have a well-formed habit of making the worst of everything 
in talk, and the best in practice of what they have just asserted to be 
worth nothing, are apt to pooh-pooh the Naval Reserve as a possible 
resource. An allowance for their inveterate habit of growling must 
always be made when their estimates are in question. No men are 
more in the habit of crying murder when they are not being killed, or 
take a more malicious pleasure in the qualms they produce in the 
innocent minds of persons who have not been taught by experience to 
understand the humour of it. Still, it must be obvious that a Reserve 
which, by the nature of the trade to which its members belong, is much 
scattered over the globe, cannot be relied on to turn out in full force 
upon a sudden call. If it does do the utmost we can reasonably expect 
of it, and the deductions to be made from the paper strength of the 
regular force are put as low as is safe, it will be much if the Reserve 
and the Establishment together give 105,000 men for all work. Even 
100,000 is a hopeful estimate. 

This is unquestionably such a naval force as was never seen in the 
world before, if only because it consists in an extraordinarily large pro- 
portion of very highly trained men. The comparisons sometimes made to 
our disadvantage between our own resources and those of the French 
Inscription Maritime only show how little we understand the nature of that 
institution. . The full strength of the Inscription Maritime could not be 
called out without unmanning every merchant ship and fishing boat 
under the French flag, without taking men of between forty and fifty, 
fathers of families, who had not put foot in anything more like a man- 
of-war than a chassc-marée for twenty years. It is a mistake to suppose 
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that the Inscription Maritime has worked more smoothly in France than 
the system of impressment did in England. Even if less difficulty were 
found in getting the men liable to service together now than was the 
rule under the Monarchy, and in the reign of Napoleon, the Reserves 
collected would be no whit better than the raw men whom we would 
have to recruit after war had begun. I should be much surprised to 
hear any naval officer deny that he would not rather have to lick into 
shape a batch of entirely new young men, than one composed of 
fishermen, merchant sailors, or longshore men, who had had a cruise in 
a wooden frigate twenty years ago. The advantage of the Inscription 
Maritime is that it does give a French Government the power to draw 
to the utmost on its maritime resources. But it is most uncritical to 
make a mere comparison between the numbers this institution can 
collect and our own. We must take into account the extensive misery 
which the calling out of all the men on the rolls of the Inscription 
Maritime would infallibly cause, a very serious consideration to a 
Government based on universal suffrage. And then we must not forget 
that a large proportion of the recruits so gained would have to be 
retaught, and that at an age when a man is commonly beyond learning 
lessons. You cannot teach an old dog new tricks, and there is no kind 
of old dog which is so obstinately unteachable as an old fisherman. The 
Inscription is tolerated because it is never fully enforced, and because it 
secures the fishermen a small pension in old age. If once it began to 
grind with its whole strength, if the maritime population of France had 
to bear its evils, and not only, as at present, to enjoy its advantages, we 
should probably hear of riots, and of desertions, and of columns of 
soldiers employed, as of old, in hunting down the recalcitrant and 
marching them handcuffed to the ports. 

To repeat what was said here last month: if we could be sure that 
one battle, or even one naval campaign, would settle all, we might rest 
fairly content. But, then, no such security can be given, and so a 
margin must be provided to meet the inevitable uncertainties and the 
no less inevitable losses of war. How to provide that margin is exactly 
the whole problem of the manning of the Navy. 

It will be well, before attempting to provide for our needs, to have a 
very clear notion as to what it is we are likely to get. The best, no 
doubt, would be to have a Reserve equal in quality to our corps of 
bluejackets and marines. Unluckily, this is a clear impossibility. It is 
beyond our power to possess, at one time, a force with all the virtues of 
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long service and a Reserve in no way inferior to it. The soldierly qualities 
of modern armies have been, to some extent, given up in order to gain the 
advantage of numbers. But at sea, where numbers of men are of little 
value in comparison with skill in handling great machines, the sacrifice 
would have no compensation. Whatever we do, we must not lower the 
standard of efficiency in the permanent force. It would be better to 
dispense with a Reserve altogether than todo that. Ouraim must be to 
provide a reinforcement for the regular force composed of men of good 
natural quality who have received such an amount of training as will 
make it possible to bring them rapidly to the higher level when war has 
begun. Our Reserve will not be called out when the men it is to 
reinforce have been exhausted. It will be summoned at once, and will 
immediately mingle with the highly trained corps of the Navy. Good 
officers, said Defoe’s Cavalier, presently make a good army. Good 
warrant and petty officers, with good leading seamen, presently make a 
good crew, provided that the newcomers be of sound quality, and have 
received a preliminary training in the mere rudiments, and there is 
time to finish forming them. The question is: Where are we to go for 
the quality, and enough of it ? 

Lord Brassey, in his speech in the Lords, made himself the advocate 
of a scheme which is understood to have had the approval of Sir G. 
Hornby. I have not myself been able to see that it is worked out with 
any approach to thoroughness in Sir Geoffrey’s contribution to the 
Naval Annual of 1893. But, as expounded, it is intelligible enough. It 
amounts to this, that we shall train a number of boys in the Navy in 
addition to the present staff, who would serve for a short period. 
When their brief service was over, they would pass to the merchant 
service, where the Navy would have a first call upon them. Lord 
Spencer pointed out forcibly enough the official objections to this 
scheme: its expense, the awkwardness of having two systems of service, 
and so forth. To my mind, there is an objection of a more searching 
character to it, namely, that it would not work. We could have no 
guarantee that the men turned out by the Navy would remain at sea at 
all. Speaking, if the egotism of an appeal to personal knowledge is 
permitted, with a ten years’ experience in an English Consulate at a 
busy Mediterranean port—during which I have been on board of hundreds 
of merchant ships on many errands, ranging from taking the depositions 
of men stabbed in drunken brawls, down to investigations of the truth of 
complaints against the provisions—-I will undertake to assert that nothing 
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is less likely than that lads trained in the Navy would reconcile them- 
selves to the hugger-mugger of the average trading ship. Indeed, I 
once had actual evidence how ill the sailor trained in one school endures 
the other. A man, a fine, clean-limbed, bearded fellow of about thirty, 
came up one Monday to the Consulate to complain to his “counsel” 
that his eye had been blacked by his first mate. The circumstances were 
these. The sailor was a man-of-war’s man who, on completing his ten 
years of service, had decided to take a voyage in a merchant ship before 
re-engaging himself in the Navy to serve for a pension, in order to 
see how he liked it, and, no doubt, attracted by the higher wages and 
the greater license of the merchant seaman’s life. He had shipped at a 
northern port in a fair-sized barque bound to the Mediterranean with coals. 
She was owned by the skipper, who had his brother with him as first 
mate. These two spent a good part of the Sunday afternoon drinking 
together, and wound up by an intoxicated quarrel in which they rolled 
over one another, kicking, pummelling, and endeavouring each to knock 
each other’s head on the deck. A regular bred merchant sailor would 
have looked on with amusement or have gone ashore for a ramble. My 
man-of-war's man had not been accustomed to see his captain and first 
lieutenant settle their differences in this fashion. The spectacle shocked 
him. He interfered and a black eye, inflicted by the boot of the 
struggling first mate, was his reward. When I had given him all the 
help in my power, namely, the advice to wait till he reached England 
and then go before a magistrate, I asked whether he thought of going 
on in the same service, and can well remember the emphasis of his 
assurance that he would never put his foot in a merchant ship again. 
We hear in this connexion much of the great ocean liners, and the 
employment they offer to Naval Reserve men. But these vessels, 
important as they are, form a small part of the whole shipping of the 
country. Of steamers of twelve knots’ speed, and upwards, we possess 
404, which probably do not carry 5,000 seamen among them; of 
steamers cf less than twelve knots’ speed, and sailing ships, we have 
10,859. These slower steamers too often bear,a distinct resemblance to 
the Bolivar as described by Mr. Rudyard Kipling, with the license of a 
poet no doubt, but also with some considerable truth. Sir Geoffrey 
Hornby and Lord Brassey have also, it seems to me, overlooked a very 
material consideration. The amount of employment for seamen is 
diminishing, as it is. If, then, we turn a crowd of new competitors into 
the market, we not only send them to scramble for a dwindling fund, but 
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we make the fight a great deal harder than it already is for those 
already in the market. Lord Brassey’s ship-owning friend at Bombay 
may well like the scheme which would supply him with nicely-schooled 
men, and not improbably reduce the rate of wages. But would the 
sailors like it? Is it common sense to expect them to like it? And 
how long would it be before members of Parliament would be heckled 
on the subject ? 

There is seldom any good to be gained by endeavouring to create a 
resource artificially. To create a class of sailors in order that they may 
serve as a Reserve would be as costly, and not nearly so effectual, as to 
maintain the Navy at all times on a war footing. We must draw on 
the resources we have, and they are ample, if properly used. There is 
no necessity to form our Reserve entirely out of classes “bred to the 
sea.” The Navy never was, and is not to-day, manned entirely by 
sailors. No doubt the sea-training is best, but it is so largely because 
of the qualities of character it produces. Work done where bungling 
or loss of nerve may, or probably will, be punished by drowning, is 
eminently calculated to form the men who will make good fighters. 
But though the seafaring population will give the best, there is no 
reason why we should not draw on others. It is only necessary to look 
at the constitution of our crews to see that there are large portions of 
them which need not be recruited from men bred to the sea. 


Abstract of the Complements of a Battle-ship, First Class; and a First 
and Second Class Cruiser. 
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A glance at these lists will show that in every case more than a third 
of the ship’s company are not necessarily seamen at all. The marines 
confessedly are not. The artisans and the engine-room hands need not 
be. A moderate amount of training in peace would bring men accustomed 
to mechanical work, and steam engines, on shore, to a pitch at which 
they would, when mingled in proper proportions with highly-trained 
men, be easily fitted to make themselves useful in a warship. As for 
the marines, the wisdom of increasing them, as fast as is consistent with 
maintaining the quality of the corps, is allowed by everybody. Then, 
why not have a reserve for the marines as well as for the bluejackets 
and stokers? A marine who has had two years’ service at sea was, so 
Marryat says, counted equal to a seaman in his time. In these days of 
mastless steamers, no great harm would be done if these sailor-soldiers 
formed a larger part of our ctews than is the case already. The diffi- 
culties in the way of largely increasing this noble corps are undeniably 
considerable. All the reasons which tell against attempting to raise the 
hluejackets in peace to their proper level of strength for war, or against 
any proposal to secure a reserve for them by availing ourselves of the 
dubious advantages of short service, hold good in the case of the 
marines. There is a very serious obstacle in the way of forming a body 
of sea-going volunteers. The soldier volunteer may be enlisted for home 
service. No such distinction can be made for the volunteer for service 
afloat. The division of naval stations into home and foreign may 
be convenient for business purposes, but it answers to no natural 
condition. There is only one station for the fleet, and it extends 
to wherever a ship can float, and has room to turn. If there is to 
be a corps of landsmen volunteers, whether for the engine-room 
or for the marines, it must take the motto of the Royal corps: “ Per 
mare, per terram,” or it will have no claim to be considered as 
forming part of the naval strength of the country. At the risk of 
appearing somewhat fantastic, I will venture to ask whether, now 
that the Army has a reserve trained in its own ranks, the “ Militia 
Reserve,” the men of the militia regiments who are liable to be called 
into the Line, might not be made partially available for the marines? 
A choice at least might be given them. The militia is, no doubt, a 
home force, but it has never failed in readiness to go abroad in case 
of need. It fed Wellington’s army in the Peninsula. The man who 
would volunteer for Salamanca would have been equally ready to fight 
at Trafalgar. Indeed, the Army itself has supplied drafts for service 
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in the ships, and might do it again. The question, whether it would 
be wise to call upon it for this duty, is one which must be answered 
according to the nature of the war on hand, and the extent of the other 
demands on the Army. After all, it also is called on to serve “Per mare, 
per terram,” and the drilled fighting man can never be useless in a floating 
fort. It may, however, be that the supply of a reserve to the marines is 
a problem which presents insoluble difficulties. If so, all we can do is to 
provide that when an increase is made to the establishment of the Navy, 
we give the largest possible proportion to that part of it which we shall 
have the greatest difficulty in expanding. Let us do this, and then let 
us firmly refuse to hear anything of plans to employ the marines on 
garrison duty in the colonies, or the coast fortifications. The duty of 
the marines is to assist in keeping the enemy from ever getting near the 
colonies, or the forts, at all. This duty it can only discharge on the 
sea, along the enemy’s coasts, and the ocean routes. 

While making the utmost use of the man whose qualification is that 
he is familiar with steam machines, or has been drilled, we can still look 
to the seafaring population as the main source of our supply. This we 
already do, but not to a sufficient extent, and with a rather unfortunate 
discrimination. At present the Naval Reserve is, at the best, just 
sufficient to help to supply the crews which will be needed to meet the 
first call of war. In other words, it will not serve the real purpose of a 
Reserve at all. There will be nothing to draw on to supply loss. Lord 
Brassey stated this manifest truth very forcibly in the House of Lords. 
He put the case, if anything, too modestly when he asked that the Naval 
Reserve might be raised to 50,000. We should not be going to an 
extravagant length if we brought it up to an equality in numbers with 
the regular force. The stokers and firemen would, of course, be included 
in this total: with the reserve of marines, if we can get one. 

The advantage of bringing the Reserve up to the highest figure may 
be easily made clear. We cannot hope to possess a Reserve force equal 
in skill to the highly-trained men of the permanent staff. Therefore, we 
should do our utmost to have under our hand, the moment war breaks 
out, the largest attainable surplus of partially practised men of good 
quality, who may be at once put under full instruction. As the fleets 
and cruisers go out, carrying with them a small percentage of the best 
Reserve men, the empty naval barracks and receiving ships may be at 
once filled up by the surplus. The training of this true Reserve could 
then be begun, and as the calls came “from the front” they could be 
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met. We might tosome extent rely on the stimulus of real war, and on 
emulation, to hasten the process of learning. We could, at any rate, 
diminish to the utmost the risk that it would be necessary to form the 
large majority of a crew of raw men. The danger would be averted of 
the sudden fall in quality which must be the consequence of allowing 
the untaught to outnumber the well-trained, to such a pitch that these 
latter could no longer leaven the mass to the proper consistency. 
There would be a steady flow, and not a violent alternate emptying and 
filling, which is ruinous to all balance, and uniformity of quality. 

It is, perhaps, a counsel of perfection to propose to raise the Reserve 
to a numerical equality with the permanent staff. Yet there is truth in 
the Scotch proverb, that he who grasps at the golden gown may get the 
sleeve. The surest of all ways of not having enough is to fix an 
insufficient maximum figure, which is what we are now doing ; and it is 
cowardly to decide that the thing cannot be done until the attempt has 
been made. One way of making it as easy as possible to reach the 
higher level of strength would be to cease discriminating, as we now do, 
between the different classes of the maritime population. A belief 
prevails that we must look mainly to the merchant service for our 
recruits in war. It is very natural that this should be the case. The 
best of our seamen in former days were those who had served their time 
in the trading ships. It is, on the face of it, reasonable enough to 
suppose that the merchant seaman of to-day is the equivalent of these 
men. Both are called merchant sailors, they seem to be doing the 
same work—why then should they not be in all respects the same? 
Unhappily, they are not. The abolition of the system of compulsory 
apprenticeship has done away with the old training. Nobody who 
knows the laxity with which skippers will ship and discharge men as 
able seamen can suppose that the description is more than a mere name 
in a great proportion of cases. The masters of merchant ships are not 
to be blamed. They have no choice. Their crews must be made up 
at the last moment, for the pressure of competition does not allow 
the shipowner to indulge in the luxury of collecting his ship’s com- 
pany a day before it is wanted. In such circumstances the shippers 
must take what they can get. Not only is this the case, but the work 
is the same only in name. The modern ship is not the school which 
the old one was. Nobody denies that this is the case with the steamer. 
But it would be rash to conclude that it is very different with the 
modern clipper. Brought to life again, our prime seamen of the last 
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century would feel nearly as much out of place in one as in the 
other. The sailing ship is tending to grow enormously in size, for if 
she does not carry a great cargo cheaply she does not pay. She is 
made of iron, and so are her hollow lower masts and yards, while her 
standing rigging is largely of wire. She carries a donkey engine to 
help to work her sails, and if she did not her scanty crew, kept down as 
it is to the lowest possible figure for economy’s sake, would never be able 
to handle their vast expanse. Thirty-five or forty “men,” including often 
ten or twelve apprentices who are in training to become officers, is often 
the whole ship’s company of a vessel capable of carrying four or five 
thousand tons of cargo. As the crews are small, so the wages are low, 
and for the samé reason—economy. The best men go elsewhere, and 
are replaced by foreigners, Norwegians and “ Dutchmen,” as all sailors 
from the Baltic are called, who may be good seamen, but are not 
available for the Naval Reserve, or by native riff-raff, which is not to be 
desired. The work in such a vessel is dull and mechanical. She sails 
quicker, and she carries more than the old trading vessel. If she did 
not, she would long ago have perished in the competition with the 
steamer, but she no longer gives the many-sided old training, and 
therefore she does not form the same ingenious and resourceful stamp 
of man. 

The merchant ship of former times was a very different vessel. She 
was small to begin with. I have lately had occasion to go through the 
list of the convoy which Sir Samuel Hood took with him to the West 
Indies in 1780. The 118 vessels of which it consisted averaged 
266 tons, while many were of 70 or 80. Everything in these vessels was 
of wood or hemp. The men could not only handle everything, but they 
could at need replace it. Being wholly within the power of her crew 
she trained their manual dexterity and their intelligence, as the great 
metal clipper cannot. She could not go so fast or carry so much, nor 
was she so strong, but she educated an ambidexterous, self-reliant, 
intrepid race of men. 

It may be that the old type is doomed to vanish off the face of the 
sea. Steam will kill it. Ifso, we must suffer the loss, and so much the 
worse for the world, which will be the poorer for one of the finest of 
human characters. If it is to live, I think that it must be looked for 
among the deep-sea fishermen, who happily are an increasing not a 
diminishing body of men. Steam has laid its defiling paw on them 
also; but, even so, a steam trawler will train a more alert man than the 
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s.s. Bolivar or even a five-masted iron clipper. It is not the length but 
the nature’of the voyage that makes the sailor. The Spaniards who 
took the “ flota” from Cadiz to La Vera Cruz through the Mar de Damas 
were poor sailors in comparison to our own, the great majority of whom 
did not for centuries go beyond the seas round Britain. The deep-sea 
fishermen range from the coast of Norway to the south of Ireland in 
vessels which would have been counted small ships in the last century. 
It is true that a trawler bears no great resemblance to a mastless battle- 
ship or cruiser. But neither does a common merchant steamer or iron 
clipper. Since, then, we cannot get men brought up in the same kind of 
vessel, let us take as many as we can from that class which has received 
on the whole the best moral training, using the word in as wide— 
indeed, the only proper sense—as including all that tends to form a fine 
character. I do not think that anybody who knows the two classes will 
deny that the fishermen are, on the whole, stronger, healthier, and more 
quick-witted men than the merchant sailors. 

The fishing population of the United Kingdom has been estimated 
to be about 120,000. From this there are deductions to be made. It 
would be idle to seek to attract the older men, nor would it be desirable 
to take them except in extreme need. They have got beyond the age 
to learn. But even if we reduce the 120,000 to 60,000 there still 
remains a field for recruiting which has never been fully worked. I do 
not see why we should not add to our own fishermen the 50,000 to 
60,000 Canadians who follow the same trade. In the Seven Years’ 
War we drew as many as 18,000 seamen from the plantations. If there 
is any reality in all we hear about the unity of the Empire and the 
loyalty of the colonists—and he is a very mischievous man who denies 
that there is—there is no reason why we should not do again what was 
done by our fathers. Two thousand men from Canada might make all 
the difference between insufficient and full crews for twenty ships. 

Whatever the worth of what I have written, this will not, I 
venture to think, be disputed : that a Reserve which is just sufficient to 


enable us to man our ships on the outbreak of war is not large enough ; 
that the best way of keeping up the quality of. our crews is to have a 
surplus of men on hand soon enough to train them to a higher level 
before they are actually wanted ; and that since more are needed it is a 


very gross mistake to fix the maximum of our Reserve at a figure which 
is confessedly too low. It may also be argued that we complicate our 
task by arbitrary divisions of class in the Reserve which answer to no 
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real distinction in quality. Experience may prove that we cannot get 
very many more Reserve men than we have already, but it will be time 
enough to believe that, and to look about for a remedy, when the attempt 
has been made and has failed. Let us try the effect of sending other 
Northamptons round, here and in Canada, not, or at least not only, to 
recruit boys but also to practise men in the intervals between the fishing 
seasons. Of course, all this will cost money, and a good sum too; but 
what the want of men in war would cost passes calculation. Of course, 
too, with many more men to train there will be needed more officers 
to train them. But the question of the officering of the Navy is a 
very great question indeed. 
DAVID HANNAY. 





CHANTICLEER 


F all the birds from East to West, 
() That tuneful are and dear, 
I love that farmyard bird the best, 
They call him Chanticleer. 


our 


Gold plume and copper plume, 
Spurred for the fray ; 

’Tis he that scatters night and gloom, 
And shouts back the day! 


He is the sun’s brave herald 
That, ringing his blithe horn, 

Calls round a world dew-pearled 
The heavenly airs of morn. 


Voice of gold, shrill and bold, 
He through the crawling mist 

Bids back the hills from dark and cold 
To rose and amethyst. 





CHANTICLEER 


He sets the birds to singing, 
And calls the flowers to rise ; 
The morning cometh bringing 


Swect sleep to fearful eyes. 


Gold plume and silver plume, 
Comb and wattles gay ; 

’Tis he packs off the nightly gloom, 
And trumpets in the day ! 


Black fear he sends it flying, 
Black care he frights away ; 

And creeping shadows sighing 
At dawning of the day. 


(Tis O, and woe, the lone ghost 
That glides before his call, 

And huddles in its grave, so lost, 
Below the churchyard wall !) 


The birds of all the forest 
Are comely and dear, 

But yet I hold the rarest 
The farmyard Chanticleer. 


Red cock or black cock, 
Gold cock or gray, 

The flower of all the feathered flock, 
Fle clarions home the day ! 


KATHARINE TYNAN. 





THE NEW DIVINE RIGHT 


SUPPOSE we may take it that a General Election is certainly 
] imminent. There appears to bea well-nigh universal consent that 

the present Parliament cannot much longer drag out its discredited 
and discreditable existence ; the majority of the Government is so small 
numerically, so inconsiderable morally, and so precarious practically 
from the number and variety of the bribes that have to be administcred 
in order to keep it together. Therefore the Government must, as the 
phrase is, appeal to the country, in the hope—the forlorn hope it seems 
to be generally thought—of another and a better majority. To the 
obtaining of such a majority, all its efforts are just now directed. The 
principal measures introduced by it this Session, as is understood on all 
hands, are not serious projects of legislation, but merely bids for the 
support of one or another set of voters in the coming struggle. 

It is not, indeed, too much to say that the whole art of politics in 
England, and wherever what is called self-government obtains, is now 
reduced to majority-mongering. Every age has its “fixed idea”; and 
the fixed idea of ours is the cult of “majorities told by the head,” to use 
Burke’s phrase. The old divine right of kings is superseded by this 
new divine right of majorities. And in the one case, as in the other, the 
duty of passive obedience is inculcated as the corollary of the right. 
Curious are some of the forms which this doctrine takes. Consider, for 
example, what is termed “the principle of local option.” We are 
told, with no shadow of dubiety, that if the majority, in any district, 
chooses to forbid the sale of intoxicating liquors therein, it is quite 
within its right in so doing, and that the minority ought passively 
to endure those hardships which, according to Horace, are the lot of 
teetotalers: “Siccis omnia nam dura Deus proposuit.” Or, to take a 
graver matter, it seems to be admitted on all hands that, if a majority 
of the voters of the United Kingdom expresses a preference for dis- 
uniting it, disunited it ought to be, even if—as most sensible men 
anticipate—“ red ruin and the breaking up of laws” should result. 
The question at once presents itself: How does this “ought” arise ? 

Vol. XII.—No. 72. 2L 
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What is the vatzonale of the new right divine? Now, there are 
two—and only two—answers to that question. The alleged right of 
majorities may be based on abstract speculation, as by Rousseau ; or on 
practical utility, as by Bentham. Let us consider both doctrines a little. 
It is worth while. 

The central political doctrine of Jean-Jacques Rousseau is what 
Mr. John Morley calls “the sovereignty of peoples,” and what might be 
more correctly called the sovereignty of the individual. Rousseau 
postulates unrestricted liberty and boundless autonomy as the normal 
condition of the abstract man who is the unit of his system. He holds 
that all the adult male inhabitants of any country are entitled to 
absolute political equality, that each of them may claim, by natural 
right, an equal share in the government of the territory where he 
happens to be born: “any man equal to any other: Quashee Nigger 
to Socrates and Shakespeare ; Judas Iscariot to Jesus Christ,” as Carlyle 
puts it. Now the great political problem, according to Rousseau, is “ to 
find a form of association which defends and protects, with all the 
public force, the person and property of each partner, and by which 
each, while uniting himself to all, obeys only himself.” And the Jacobin 
disciples of Rousseau, who endeavoured to translate his gpeculations 
into fact, supposed themselves to have solved this problem by the 
assignment to each adult male of an equal morsel of sovereignty, or— 
for that is what it practically comes to—of an equal infinitesimal 
share in the election of one of the depositaries of sovereignty. It is 
true that by this arrangement the sovereign individual will often find 
himself compelled to obey laws of which he disapproves. How can he 
then be said to retain his sovereignty and to obey only himself? 
Rousseau answers that every sovereign individual, by entering into the 
Social Contract, makes over all his rights to the community, his consola- 
tion being that if the State is above him, no one else is, and that he is 
a member of the sovereign despotic authority, whose sovereignty— 
although constraining him to do or suffer what he dislikes—is, in effect, 
his sovereignty. 

Mr. John Morley tells us, “ Of this doctrine Rousseau assuredly was 
not the inventor,” and refers it apparently to “the great Aquinas,” whom 
he represents as teaching that “only the reason of the multitude, or of 
a prince representing the multitude, can make a law.” I may be 
pardoned for doubting whether Mr. Morley’s acquaintance with “ the 
great Aquinas” is very intimate. I have elsewhere written :— 
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If, as would seem, Mr. Morley imputes to Aquinas the doctrine that “the 
reason of the multitude” is the ultimate source of human authority, he greatly errs. 
Nothing could be further removed from the teaching of the Angelic Doctor. The 
original and pattern of all earthly law, ever to be kept in view by the human 
legislator, is, as Aquinas holds, that /ex eferna, which is the necessary rule of ethics, 
and of which “the reason of the multitude” is no more the accredited origin than is 
the will of the prince. To which it may be not superfluous to add that “the 
multitude” meant for Aquinas, not what it meant for Rousseau, and means for 
Mr. Morley, a fortuitous congeries of sovereign human units, but an organic whole, 
implying all that may be gathered from Darwinism and elsewhere, as natural and 
necessary in the organism.* 


We may be quite certain that Rousseau knew no more about “the 
great Aquinas” than Mr. Morley knows. We may be equally certain 
that Rousseau derived his fundamental political conception from Hobbes, 
assigning to the collective sovereignty of all, the unlimited dominion 
which that thinker had attributed to the single sovereignty of the prince; 
but, like him, postulating as the source of it, a contract into which all 
members of the community are supposed to have entered. It is hardly 
necessary to add that this contract is wholly imaginary. The divine 
right of majorities maintained by Rousseau, like the divine right of 
kings inculcated by Hobbes, rests upon “the thing that is not.” 
Equally false is his teaching as to the rights innate, inalienable, and 
imprescriptible of humanity in a hypothetical state of nature. The 
proposition that men are born free, sovereign, and equivalent, is as 
contrary to facts as is the proposition that civil society is the outcome 
of a social contract. To expose Rousseau’s political sophisms is, as 
the old Greeks would have said, to kill the dead over again. And yet 
those sophisms still constitute the stock-in-trade of Continental 
Radicalism: as, for example, a glance at the speeches of the late 
M. Gambetta may serve to show. 

The high priori road in politics has never been widely in favour 
among Englishmen. It is our habit, as Heine noted, to avoid general 
principles, and to bring facts to the proof—for or against. The only 
prominent English politician, so far as I know, whose views have been 
largely influenced by Rousseau, is Mr. John Morley. From the first, 
his Liberalism has been of a well-marked French type. How far he has 
succeeded in indoctrinating his party with his principles, is an interesting 
question which, perhaps, cannot as yet be answered. Certain it is, 
however, that the New Radicalism, of which he is the most cultured 
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representative, approximates nearly to Jacobinism. This can by no 
means be said of the Old Radicalism: the Radicalism of Bright, of Milner 
Gibson, of Cobden. That Old Radicalism was essentially Benthamite. 
It would hear nothing of man’s natural rights. It did not believe in 
them. It grounded its worship of majorities upon the principle of 
utility. Its catchword was “the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number.” That was, in its judgment, the end of the State. And the 
way to realise that end, it judged, was to vest political power in the 
greatest number. Identity of interest between the holders of political 
power and the community was its panacea: and it sought to effect that 
identity by making the majority supreme. The argument of Bentham 
is, in effect, that all people that on earth do dwell seek what it is to 
their interest to have: that it is to the interest of the majority to have 
good government: and that therefore the majority should bear rule. 
Bentham, in spite of his professed devotion to facts, was really as 
great a doctrinaire as Rousseau himself. The common sense on which 
he prided himself, too frequently proved, in practice, uncommon non- 
sense. The conception of man as an animal dominated by self-interest 
is quite unreal. Man is habitually swayed by a number of impulses, 
emotions, passions, hallucinations, altogether unaffected by utilitarian 
calculations. Again, to desire one’s own advantage is one thing: to 
know how to attain it is quite another. Everyone will admit that this 
is so in the case of children. And surely Napoleon was well warranted 
when he pronounced the vast majority of adult men mere grown-up 
children, physically mature, but intellectually quite undeveloped. To 
which it must be added, that even if it should so chance that an indi- 
vidual voter perceives and follows his immediate advantage, in bringing 
his vote to bear on a particular question, it does not in the least follow 
that what is for his advantage, is for the general advantage. Moreover, 
with universal or quasi-universal suffrage, the number of voters who are 
<apable of even grasping the idea of the general advantage must, of 
necessity, be infinitesimal. Consider, with a mind cleared of cant, the 
-average British elector as actual life discloses him, a skilled or an 
unskilled artisan. How is it possible for him, I will not say to form an 
vintelli zent judgment on the grave questions of domestic or foreign politics, 
‘concerning which an appeal to the country is made, but to discern, even 
in the dimmest outline, their real bearing, their true significance? “ Put 
.before him the simplest train of argument, invite him to exactness, ask 
him to define, beg him to consider differences, and you strike him dumb, 
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unless, perchance, by way of answer, he damns your eyes. He views 
things disconnectedly, unable to make use of that ‘large discourse, 
looking before and after,’ which would interpret their connection. The 
very notion of causation is strange to him. Condemned by a Jaw which 
shall never be broken—for it issues from the nature of things—to a life 
of manual toil, ‘his phenomenal existence, his extensionless present, his 
momentary satisfaction’—this alone has any reality for him, and his 
energies are concentrated on its maintenance.”* He is the natural prey 
of demagogues who buy his vote by fawning flattery, by loathsome lying, 
by abominable appeals to his meanest motives, by profligate promises 
made in reckless profusion, and incapable of performance. 

But there are those who bid us remember that we are carrying out 
Lord Sherbrooke’s advice, to educate our masters. Educate, indeed ! 
We are teaching them to read. Weare teaching them even the three 
R’s. But of what avail is this so-called “education,” or of any instruc- 
tion which the masses can possibly receive, for the task of governing an 
empire? A task involving the most complicated and far-reaching 
issues, historical, economical, and jurisprudential, and needing for its 
rational fulfilment the highest intellectual and moral endowments. 
Again, there are those who assure us that the unreasoning instinct of the 
masses, like that of creatures lower in the scale of nature, seldom or 
never goes astray. I confess that these fanatics seem to me beyond the 
reach of rational argument. History—to say nothing of political science 
—has been written in vain for them. The unreasoning instinct of the 
masses right! Why, from the first until now their choice has ever 
been “Not this man, but Barabbas.” To confine ourselves to the 
present, Barabbas it is who rules under the system of so-called “ self- 
government,” prevailing so largely in the civilised world. He it is who 
monopolises political power in the United States of America, in France, 
in Italy. He it is who will monopolise political power in this country 
when the pseudo-democratic edifice is crowned by the payment of 
Members of Parliament. Goethe has defined a majority as “a few. 
strong men who lead, some knaves who temporise, the many feeble who 
are hangers-on, and the multitude who follow, without the faintest idea 
of what they want.” True, the multitude do not know what they want. 
How should they? But the professional politician—strong with all the 
strength of his emancipation from ethical scruples—who leads the 
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multitude, knows very well what he wants. “Qu’est-ce que le peuple 
veut aprés tout?” asks Chaffion in M. Sardou’s comedy. “II ne veut 
que de garanties.” “Quelles garanties ?” demands Rabagas. “Quelque 
chose pour nous,” his colleague replies. 

It appears to me—I do not disguise my conviction—as a student 
of history and of political philosophy, that our boasted “ constitutional 
progress” has been chiefly in a wrong direction, from the date of the 
first Reform Bill. The authors of that famous measure were unques- 
tionably right in discerning that vast changes were required in our old 
Parliamentary system, in order to bring it into harmony with the 
imperious needs of the new time. Their master error lay, Coleridge 
well said, “in ignoring the sacred principle of a representation of 
interests,” and in introducing “the mad and barbarous scheme of a 
delegation of individuals.” Since then we have had Reform Bill upon 
Reform Bill, all constructed upon the same lines, as one party, in its 
eagerness to dish the other, has bid for the favour of the multitude. 
In 1858, Lord Salisbury—then Lord Robert Cecil—wrote in Ozford 
Essays, “In politics ... no one acts on principles or reasons from them.” 
The career, since that date, of the political party which Lord Salisbury 
now leads, shows that this dictum is entirely applicable to it. Well may 


a foreign publicist of great sagacity, Herr von Gneist, in his recently 
published volume, express his dismay at finding so-called Conservatives 
accepting—nay, more than accepting, directing the dismemberment of 
the historical constituencies—“ die Zertheilung der historischen Wahl- 
bezirke”—accomplished in the years 1885-6. Well may he exclaim, 
“to outsiders this mighty edifice [of the British Constitution] appears 
almost a ruin.” 


It is notable that this boasted political progress of ours, filled with 
the greatest alarm and dismay two of the most highly gifted of our 
countrymen who witnessed it: philosophers belonging to quite opposite 
schools, and differing, as widely as is well conceivable, in their views of 
most things human and divine. John Stuart Mill, the chief teacher of 
Utilitarianism, and Thomas Carlyle, the greatest exponent of Tran- 
scendentalism, were of one mind on this matter. The injustice of equal 
and ungraduated suffrage, the baseness of secret voting, the madness 
of converting legislators into hirelings, were denounced by Mill with 
a vigour proceeding from the clearness with which he discerned the 
appalling mischief of these practical applications of the new doctrine 
of divine right. He knew well what lay beyond them. “ The world’s 
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wisest thinkers,” he warns us, “have with one consent regarded the 
democracy of numbers, as the final form of degeneracy of all govern- 
ments.” Similarly Carlyle, for four decades, lifted up his indignant and 
minatory testimony against the “ false democracy” (the phrase is Mill’s) 
of these days, bound to end, like all lies, in shame and disaster. “ It 
is not mendacities, conscious or other, that the divine powers will 
patronise or even, in the end, put up with at all On the great 
scale and on the small, and in all seasons, circumstances, scenes, and 
situations, where a son of Adam finds himself, that is true, and a 
sovereign truth. And whoever does zot know it, human charity to him 
(were such always possible) would be that he were furnished with hand- 
cuffs, as part of his outfit in the world, and put under guidance of those 
who do. Yes, to him, I should say a private pair of handcuffs were 
much usefuller than a ballot-box, were the times once settled again 
which they are far from being.” 

True, indeed, the times are far from being settled. One indispensable 
preliminary to their settlement is the general recognition of certain 
primordial and essential truths regarding the nature and constitution of 
human society, now generally ignored or disbelieved. They are truths 
which may be said to be hidden under, and distorted by, the Rousseauan 
and Benthamite doctrines at which we have just glanced. And no 
doubt they have largely contributed to make those doctrines so 
influential in the world. Errors are really dangerous just in proportion 
to the truths which they contain. Rousseau arose in an age when 
monarchical absolutism prevailed throughout the continent of Europe: 
when the rights of the subject were everywhere swallowed up in the 
prerogatives of the prince. He proclaimed the capital truth, recognised 
by every great political thinker from the first until now, that those 
rights exist : that they are natural, imprescriptible, and inalienable. Let 
not the reader start at the word “natural.” “The State,” as T. H. Green 
admirably observes, “ presupposes rights, and the rights of individuals.” 
These are rights which are prior to the laws that define them. And 
they may properly be called “natural,” as issuing from the nature of 
things: as proceeding from man’s distinctive attribute of. personality 
which is the very ground of human nature. Such are the right of 
existence, the right of self-defence, the right to use to the best advantage 
one’s moral and spiritual faculties: rights not created by positive law, 
and not abrogable by positive law, although they are, of course, held in 
subordination to the just claims of the polity in which they acquire 
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validity and coerciveness, and which, for due cause, may declare them 
forfeited in any individual instance. 

Such, too, is the right of every man to be considered in the legislation 
of the community, and, in a high state of civilisation, considered means 
consulted : a right resting on this—that men are not things, but persons, 
whose rational co-operation is necessary to their own development as to 
that of their fellows. There is a true sense in the dictum that all men 
are equal, just as there is a true sense in the Stoic paradox that all 
crimes are equal. All men are persons: and, in virtue of his personality, 
every man should count for one in the public order. There is a funda- 
mental democracy in human nature. It is because all men are persons, 
that they are all equal before the law. But they are persons very 
unequally endowed both by nature and by fortune. And from this 
inequality of fact proceed inequalities of rights, and therefore complexity, 
differentiation, subordination, in the social organism. Hence it is that 
while all men should count for one, some men should count for more than 
one. Hence it is, as Mill has admirably observed, that “ Equal voting 
is, on principle, wrong.” Flaubert, writing to George Sand, puts it 
neatly: “Tout homme, si infime qu’il soit, a droit 4 ume voit, la sienne, 
mais n’est pas l’égal de son voisin lequel peut le valoir cent fois. Je 
vaux bien vingt électeurs de Croisset. L’argent, l’ésprit,et la race méme, 
doivent étre comptés: bref, toutes les forces.” This is what the Irishman 
probably meant when, responding to the mob-orator’s appeal, “Is not 
one man as good as another?” he vociferated, “ Shure he is, and better 
too.” The true conception of self-government is not numerical but 
dynamical. Every man should, directly or indirectly, count in propor- 
tion to his real importance in the social organism. Such is the rational 
doctrine of individual right, to which the Rousseauan doctrine bears 
much the same resemblance as an ape bears to a man. 

Again: the State is not, as Rousseau fabled, the result of a compact 
between sovereign individuals. The true account of it is “ Nascitur non 
fit.”. It is an organic growth, the outcome of an order of necessary truths, 
in themselves quite independent of human volition. It consists of parts. 
not uniform, but diverse, representing various degrees of individuality, 
fulfilling distinct functions, graduated in importance, and all co-operant 
to the end of the commonweal. For that—not, as Bentham supposed, 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number—is its true end. The 
Benthamite doctrine, like the Rousseauan, substitutes the notion of a 
~ numerical majority for the notion of an organic whole. The highest good. 
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of the community may be—often is—antagonistic to the happiness of the 
greatest number. Burke has excellently observed: “I see as little of 
policy or utility as there is of right in laying down the principle that a 
majority of men told by the head are to be considered the people.” It 
is a spurious utilitarianism ; a utilitarianism which, in the long run, is not 
useful to the State, but ruinous. The truth in the Benthamite doctrine 
is that the real test of the value of any polity is in its working. There 
is no immutably best form of government. The best form of govern- 
ment for a ‘people is that best adapted to the elements of which it is 
composed, to the time in which it develops itself, to its local habitation 
and traditions. But whatever be its form—Monarchy, Aristocracy, 
Democracy—it truly fulfils its function only so long as it represents 
the whole nation. When it ceases to do this, it degenerates. The 
Monarch becomes a Tyrant, the Aristocracy an Oligarchy, the 
Democracy an Ochlocracy. But of all these corruptions of government, 
the last is the worst, the most costly, the most corrupt, the most cruel, 
while, as Schiller has warned us, it is necessarily suicidal :— 


Der Staat muss untergehn, friih oder spit, 
Wo Mehrheit siegt und Unverstand entscheidet. 


W. S. LILLY. 
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PURPOSE to consider the works of four or five recent young 
| writers of poetry, judging them by a single standard, not of the 

strictest severity, but, at all events, of a certain austerity. 
The literature of a Crabbe may be worth preserving, although it 
is certain that Crabbe is by no means a Milton. And, indeed, if 
there is nothing worth the saving in the work of a man, there would 
be the end of all further excuse for taking him seriously. Such 
work may be worth the saving for reasons which do not involve con- 
siderations of the highest art. A thousand instances fly to the memory 
at once, from the philosophical works of Cicero to the Roman lays of 
Lord Macaulay; to the limit, therefore, of such an accomplishment 
as this (in its result) let our standard of judgment be stretched. For, 
as I have said, if a writer’s work fall below so modest a claim as this 
on the part of posterity, it may be dismissed with relief and without 
a pang of conscience. Nor, in formulating a judgment, do I make a 
prophecy on future taste, rather echoing that admirable judgment upon 
Southey : “We are not sure that the works of Mr. Southey will be read 
fifty years hence ; but we are quite sure that, if they are read, they will 
be admired ”—or will not be admired, as the case might occur. I 
begin, then, with one writer who has within a very few months been 
brought forward with particular prominence. 

Mr. John Davidson has, on the whole, justified his general reputation 
if he has not by any means justified all the words of exaggerated praise 
which have been hurled at him—sure by no friendly hand. “It is 
A Midsummer Night's Dream over again, but with what amazing fresh- 
ness of invention and enchanting lyric rapture! Whether as fantastic 
dramatist, fantastic novelist, pastoral poet, or tragic balladist, he is easily 
ahead of all our quire.” I have never encountered this artless creature 
in the flesh, and I know nothing in the world of his habits; but 
language such as this lends colour to a painfui persuasion that the 
year 1870 is about the remotest date of his acquaintance with the 
literature of his own or of any other country. His published photo- 
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graph indeed catches him in the act of reading. A Davidson or a 
Watson, a Yellow Aster or a Zangwill, for a ducat! 

For the present, anotfer claims our attention. Mr. Davidson is a 
man of extreme cleverness, and of an irregularly poetic disposition. 
That disposition is, like his cleverness, nearly always sane, very seldom, 
even in its most audacious flight, shaking off the government of due 
thought and circumspect consideration. He takes pains to be intel- 
ligible ; and though the effort is sometimes apparent, though the result 
is sometimes dull, intelligible he always is. He would sooner be blank 
than obscure ; he would sooner fail in pure technique than impose upon 
another’s mind by difficult meaninglessness. There is an instance from 
his now famous Ballad of a Nun, to which I shall subsequently allude 
at greater length :— 

She looked and saw her own sad face, 
And trembled, wondering, “ Who art thou ?” 


“God sent me down to fill your place : 
I am the Virgin Mary now.” 


It is clear that the last line could not be feebler, though it had been 
thrown off at a game of rhyme-capping ; but Mr. Davidson obviously 
prefers its blankness to all the high-sounding obscurities which might 
easily have been substituted in its place. The single, simple, perfect 
line was possibly, at the moment, disobedient to his call. 

But Mr. Davidson is assuredly an artist, with an artist’s sympathy 
and much of an artist’s instinct. He has a sense of beautiful words, a 
sense of music, and even a noble capacity for narrative. This should 
surely be praise enough, without need of the exaggerated nonsense in 
which his admirer-in-chief (say) so persistently and habitually indulges. 
And it is also adequate praise. Certain as it is that Mr. Davidson has a 
very long journey before him if he is ever to reach the achievement of 
A Midsummer Night's Dream, 1 should be surprised to hear that it is 
a journey which he has ever had either the ambition or the inclination 
to make, for I reckon Mr. Davidson a wise man who would sooner 
be the Davidson that God made him than the Shakespeare that the 
Devil would persuade him to become. Let us accept him, then, just 
as he is, without exaggeration, without the insult of egregious praise, 
without any emotion but for the truth and purity of literary art. And, 
upon those grounds, I welcome him with some enthusiasm, with much 
respect, but with (I hope) a humorous eye to his faults. 

For here the critical note is struck. Where, you ask, and ask again, 
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is Mr. Davidson’s humour? You do not, indeed, require him or any 
other man to be funny, to tickle you to laughter ; but there are certain 
words, certain situations, certain thoughts which men with a sense of 
humour refuse, for the most part, to publish to the world; and those 
words, those situations, those thoughts Mr. Davidson does not, in fact, 
seem to possess humour enough to withhold. He has written, for 
example, A Ballad of Hell,a narrative with a perceptibly strong interest, 
and an emotion of singular ferocity. It reminds one, perhaps—so far 
as motive is concerned—too strongly of a certain powerful story, 
published some years back by Mr. Murray Gilchrist, Tie Writings of 
Alethea Swarthmoor. \n that fable the lady and the gentleman agree 
to commit suicide at a fixed and inalterable moment of the night ; the 
lady dies, but the gentleman lives. In the ballad the lady dies also; 
and her lover also lives. But Mr. Davidson goes a step further. In his 
narrative the lady seeks for her lover in hell ; and, failing to find him, 
climbs mysteriously into heaven. The poet, in celebration of this 
amazing feat, concludes his iegend with this incredible stanza :— 


Seraphs and saints with one great voice 
Welcomed that soul that knew not fear ; 
Amazed to find it could rejoice, 
Hell raised a hoarse half-human cheer. 


It is no doubt the same defect which sometimes tempts him to the 
employment of cockney rhymes, and to an occasional passage of 
somewhat grieving violence. He faces you boldly, for instance, with 
“Laura” and “sorrow” for a pair of rhymes from his mint, with 
“reviewer” and “literature,” with “ Maunds” and “ bonds,” with 
“noise” and “voice,” with “ mist diffused” and “diamond dust.” 
And, for his violence, here is a neat specimen : — 


Gluttonous bird of prey, 
More fatal than all famines, plagues and wars, 
I wrench you off, although my soul go too ! 
With bloody claws and dripping beak unfleshed, 
Spread out your crackling vans that darken heaven ; 
Rabid and curst, fly yelping where you list. 


It means nothing very much, perhaps nothing at all; but the words 
make you shudder: not because they are strong, but because they are 
wrenched out of an uncompleted sentiment, because they fly far beyond 
their legitimate intention, because they are stretched like elastic to 
measure a tenth part of what a poet would like to say. It was not thus 
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that Claudio pleaded with Isabella, bewailing the terrors of unknowable 
punishment ; it was not thus that Belial foreboded the loss of his 
immortality. Yet no less grave, no less poignant, were the horrors that 
each of these lamented. Mr. Davidson rants, it seems (lacking humour), 
where Shakespeare and Milton held espousals with Terror. 

Two points more, and I have done with fault-finding. He lacks 
discrimination, and he surrenders himself with too little reluctance to an 
excessive exuberance of diction. He lacks discrimination: he publishes, 
I mean, among serious and even durable work, snatches of song, occa- 
sional verses, which are really nothing better than literary journalism. 
Almost side by side with his impressive Ballad of a Nun, for instance, 
he prints a quartet of seasonable poems (from Spring to Winter)—the 
merest daily chronicle, with a few glimpses of rather cheap imaginative- 
ness and just enough distinction of form and language to save it 
from absolute cheapness. Again, his exuberance of diction betrays 
him—especially in the book which he has called Fleet Street Eclogues 
—-into unreasonable Jengths of description, and into thoughtless con- 
fusion of metaphors: 


Its sense being stolen into my sight 
To give it power to grasp the light, 


he writes with evident complacency. And a little later: 


Its memory distresses me, 
Like old men’s thoughts of love’s first kiss, 
Like damned imaginings of bliss, 


as though he could deceive us into accepting such emptiness, such 
leasings of great thoughts as great thoughts themselves. It all, no 
doubt, comes from a lack of humour; for Mr. Davidson would other- 
wise be quite clever enough to see for himself that this, so far from 


being poetry, is not even literature. 

I have praised Mr. Davidson for his sense of beautiful words, his 
sense of music, and his ability for narrative. Nobody could read his 
Ballad of a Nun without giving him such praise; yet it is not for 
this poem as a whole that we would ‘say such words, rather for its 


occasional details. 


The adventurous sun took heaven by storm ; 
Clouds scattered largesses of rain ; 

The sounding cities, rich and warm, 
Smouldered and glittered in the plain. 
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Sometimes it was the wandering wind, 
Sometimes the fragrance of the pine, 
Sometimes the thought how others sinned, 
That turned her sweet blood into wine. 
There is music in such lines as these, music which assuredly ranks high 
in English letters of this particular kind. It is not subtle, it is not 
fraught with any dim mystery, not moistened by tears; but it is 
good music, frank poetry. The narrative, too, speeds intelligibly, and 
with strong emotion. The absurdity of the Virgin Mary’s kissing a 
harlot for the sake of her harlotry, and for nothing else—it is not 
pretended that she circulated through the convent dormitory on the 
same errand—is, indeed, no less absurd than the petted phrase, 


I am sister to the mountains now, 
And sister to the sun and moon ; 


(for no symbol of the sexual connexion could be more unfortunate 
than the immovable mountains and the dispassionate planets); yet 
both conceptions have done much to bring Mr. Davidson a considerable 
reputation. Certainly the poem may, in some respects, even be 
described as splendid; but not, I venture to think, for the reasons 
which have brought to it nine-tenths of its celebrity. Summed up in it 
are all Mr. Davidson’s highest qualities, and most of his real faults. 
His emotionalism, his strong sentiment, his artistic sympathy, his fine 
instinct for language—all are here: no less than his lack of humour, 
his indiscriminate choice of phrase, his occasional feebleness. Still, 
here and elsewhere, there is enough to fill the sternest critic with a 
kindness for this newer poet; it half persuades me to forgive so 
abject a composition as The Vengeance of the Duchess. If art be 
Mr. Davidson’s natural world, there is his other-worldliness. 

There are some who might have looked for Mr. William Watson’s 
name to head such a list as this. Mr. William Watson is an important 
person. Mr. Grant Allen discovered him in The Fortnightly Review. 
Mr. Gladstone bestowed a grant of £200 upon him ; and Lord Rosebery 
has just seen fit to reward the greatness of his Muse with a pension of 
#100. In this connexion I cannot refrain from quoting a recent 
number of the egregious Spectator, to whose editors he has dedicated 
books. Recording Lord Rosebery’s decision, this paper observes that 
upon Mr. Watson the Premier “might well have also conferred the 
Laureateship, without risking the condemnation of any judgment worth 
considering, unless Mr. Swinburne’s earliest plays, Atalanta in Calydon 
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and Erectheus, should be set against Mr. Watson’s noble lyrics and 
odes.” And the same writer proceeds to compare, on terms of 
equality, Mr. Swinburne’s “fire, richness, and melody,” as against 
“the lofty and singularly crystal beauty of Mr. Watson’s elegiacs, 
and the delicate humour of his more familiar verse.” This it is to 
pretend unto all knowledge. 

I fasten upon that phrase from Zhe Spectator— crystal beauty ” : 
for it is that epithet which, a little translated, a little cut down and 
pared away, pretty accurately describes Mr. Watson’s work. Even 
as crystal, it is colourless; and, for my part, I would substitute the 
word colourless for crystal. It would, indeed, be very difficult other- 
wise to describe the nature of Mr. Watson’s manner. I have used the 
word “manner,” for I question greatly whether the characteristics of 
his writing should rightly be called a style at all. They are a patch- 
work of many styles, betraying, if you will, a great love for a certain 
kind of poetry, proving a nice discrimination among other-poet words, 
an ear for smooth versification and a pleasant poetical enthusiasm. 
Farther than this, I cannot see that Mr. Watson has given the world 
a pardonable excuse to go. His verse is the verse of a glorified 
schoolboy. He exercises his Muse in many a classical manner. Now 
it is Dryden and his Shaftesbury :— 


Whom naught could dazzle or mislead, unless 
’Twere the wild light of fatal cautiousness ; 
Who never takes a step from his own door 
But he looks backward ere he looks before. 


Now it is Wordsworth and his degenerate England :— 


What ! and shall we, with such submissive airs 


We who are Milton’s kindred, Shakespeare’s heirs, &c., &c. 


Why there should be this nice distinction between kin and posterity 
I cannot dream. But now it is as the heir of Shakespeare and his 
fathoms five that Mr. Watson sings :— 


Deep his sleep in mid-most main, 
Pillowed upon pearl who lies. 


Now he dwells with Tennyson and his idle tears :— 


Ah, ghostly as remembered mirth, the tale 
Of Summer’s bloom, the legend of the Spring. 
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Then quickly all his stars forsake him, and he becomes plain William 
Watson, who tells us how he “slakes” his “hunger,” or how “care- 
less ore” is dispensed from a “flowing store”: who sings. of a raven’s 
“beak and plume” scattering “immelodious gloom”; of a gleam that 
(within the space of one line) shines, wanders, beckons, and betrays; of 
The opera season with blare and din, 
Dying sublime in Lohengrin ; 

of Dante’s “wintry presence”; of isles “flying the cold kiss of our 
northern wind” ;* of “Traill, at whose board ’tis good to sit”; of a lady’s 
hair and eyes, whereof “the storéd sunlight would vernalise November” ; 
of “good Victoria’s latter reign”; of a “vision” that “ebbed like 
breath”; and of many another pleasing confusion, eccentricity, or 
vacuity of thought and phrase which it would be tedious to set forth in 
full quotation. The point, however, is summed up thus: Mr. Watson is 
a pleasing enough writer when he leans upon a staff stronger than his 
own willow wand for support. He is a clever artist in second-rate, 
derivative verse; but even so, his second-rate, derivative, cleverest 
lines are for ever in peril of falling to pieces when an unfortunate 
ambition persuades him to assert himself. It seems clear from his own 
writing that he takes Mr. Grant Allen’s discovery very seriously. And, 
in truth, I think that Mr. Grant Allen did make a discovery. I do 
not indeed expect in him—I judge from Mr. Allen’s own literature— 
any sensitive appreciation of Tennyson and Wordsworth, nor yet of 
Shakespeare and Dryden; but thus, in its diluted form, the poetry of 
these poets would, as far as I can judge, naturally appeal to him; and 
all this he truly found in his “new poet.” It is fine to think that when 
Mr. Grant Allen discovered Mr. William Watson he discovered English 
literature ; but I do believe this to be the truth. With a little trouble 
he may even reach the originals; but I warn him he will not like them 
nearly so well as Mr. Watson. 

Having thus dallied over Mr. Davidson and Mr. Watson, before I 
consider the claims of Mr. Francis Thompson, who shares with these 
two the honours of at least having serious pretensions to consideration, 
I may briefly enough touch upon the merits of three gentlemen who 
should rather be called little than minor poets, Mr. Arthur Symons, Mr. 
Norman Gale, and Mr. Richard Le Gallienne. Mr. Arthur Symons is 





* This is to be grammatically analytical. Mr. Watson means something else ; but, even in his 
own sense, the use ofthat word ‘flying ” is no more commendable. 
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really the first of this trinity. I have a kindness for him. He is by no 
means great, impressive, important, or even original. He is derivative ; 
and, to the extreme degree, he is decadent—if derivatively decadent. 
But he has a slender sort of grace, with a pretty facility in the handling 
of metre, and if his descriptions are sometimes a trifle misty, sometimes 
a trifle pretentiously obscure, I will not deny to him a thin sort of 
distinction, a certain willowy elegance, and a touch of that poetical 
sentiment which alone produces the highest and most fanciful forms of 
poetical poetry. His faults—well, they are obvious enough. Thinness 
sometimes runs into insubstantiality; you may refine gold until it is 
transparent ; and Mr. Symons has a habit of running into both of these 
excesses. He will sing to you not because he has anything to sing, 
but because he wants to sing; and he presently contrives to seem all 
manner and no substance. His later verses, however, have shown a 
growing improvement, and to a point which even merits illustration. 
Aut Verlaine aut diabolus : 

And we too under the stars, 

Alone with the sleeping shore, 

And the water’s monotune : 

I and my love alone, 

And my love for evermore 

Farther from me than the stars. 

I have the recollection that, at a certain printing office, the advertise- 
ment of Mr. Norman Gale’s Country Muse was, by the unconscious wit 
of the printer, turned out in the first proof as A Country Mouse. To- 
say the unconscious wit is, perhaps, to say too little; it should be the 
unconscious art. For this is, among the animal world of poetry, a. 
precise definition of Mr. Gale. He is the Country Mouse of poets. His. 
art is something of the slightest, although it does not sink to any~ 
vulgarity of any kind. Nor is it blank. Mr. Gale always has a mean- 
ing, however obvious that meaning may be. He reports the exact 
things that he sees, with an eye very close to the ground, and in exact 
words. But this is assuredly not to stimulate, a function which, after 
all, is among the essential aims of literature. In this vision of such a 
world as Mr. Gale sees, there is nothing philosophic, high, or of splendid 
report. It is a prettily actual world, remote from the dirt and stink and 
filth of other actual worlds, but without the fairy fancies, the spiritual 
insight which truly justify the poetry of nature. It is not Mr. Gale’s to 
warn us to tread softly, for 


There is a spirit in the woods ; 


Vol. XII.—WNo. 72. 
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It is not his to fancy that very night when one saw 


Flying betwixt the cold moon and the earth, 
Cupid all armed ; 


or to shelter with the daffodils— 


And, having prayed together, we 

Will go with you along. 
Rather it is his simply to record minute but noticeable prettinesses of 
wood and field, sometimes with a kind of soft and observant sentiment 
of beauty. This is to say all. It is not a very important record ; but 
it is acceptable from a faded sort of standpoint. It would be absurd to 
claim more. As for Mr. Le Gallienne I should like to dismiss him in 
three lines—and I will. His importance does not depend upon his art, 
but upon his public. For the sake of that public I record that he has 
written verse which is neither great nor small, but only foolish. 

I have left Mr. Francis Thompson for the end of my list, because 
I find in him a more persistent and complete poetical gift, a greater 
quality, than in any other new poet of the time. Upon him, too, if 
I remember aright, the artless and exuberant enthusiast to whom 
we are all indebted for so much to dissent from, showered a storm 
of wild, exaggerated, distorted praise. I recall not a twentieth part of 
his eloquence. He said, I believe, that Mr. Thompson was drunk on 
hippocrene ; he said that he was a young lark and a morning-star ; 
and there were amazing references to Parnassus, to the Muses, to the 
ancient gods, and to Olympus. He is a fearful and wondrous person 
when he writes out his admiration. I wish he would make an effort 
to be critical. 

As with others, I will deal first with what appear to me to be 
Mr. Thompson’s defects. Defects he assuredly has: both grave and 
minor defects, which are only to be excused by the splendid over- 
balance of his greater gifts, and which, in a writer less gifted, would ruin 
all his ambition, all his achievement. First, then, Mr. Thompson has 
an ineradicable inclination for strange and curious words. I am pretty 
certain that, of all writers of this century—saving, perhaps, Madame 
D’Arblay—he has more examples of what are conveniently known as 
arak Neyoueva: more examples, that is of single words used on one sole 
occasion (perhaps for no other reason than their rarity), and then flung 
away as useless. I turn over his book casually, and find, from page to 
page, such creations as “supportlessly,” “plenilune,” “ anticipatedly,” 
“impitiably,” “immeditably,” “trivialness,” “acerb,” “illuminous,” 
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“rubiginous.” The list might be lengthened almost indefinitely. But 
it is not only in the strangeness of the single word that he tests your 
long-suffering ; he strikes you, as it were, with an open hand, by his 
still stranger combinations, whether of unusual or of everyday words, 
into blood-curdling phrases. As thus :— 


. . « Conscious and palpitant grasses of intertangled relucent dyes. 

«. .. ridgy reach of crumbling stars. 

- +.» some frore Arctic of the aérial ways. 

. whose having not his is. 
. the travelling threat of a witchéd birth. 
As a consequence—rather than as an additional fault—it follows that 
there are many passages in Mr. Thompson’s work of needless obscurity, 
of superfluous difficulty. There was surely no reason for all this pother 
over the description of the sudden appearance of the moon through a 
gloom of black cloud :— 
. ». . heavily parts a sinister chasm, a grisly jaw, whose verges soon, 
‘ Slowly and ominously filled by the on-coming plenilune, 
Supportlessly congest with fire, and suddenly spit forth the moon. 
He treats his native tongue too often in the fashion of an inflected 
language ; not amiss, perhaps, not without precedent—even a Miltonic 
precedent — but no less certainly with superficially obscure effect. 
There are some critics, I am perfectly aware, who claim that this 
superficial obscurity is a fault of the reader rather than of the poet, 
who urge that inasmuch as a little special care and attention will 
suffice to unravel the poet’s meaning, it is no fault of the pceet’s sinning 
if readers refuse to grant that particular care and attention. The plea 
requires a distinction. Concedo minorem, distinguo majorem. To be 
superficiaily obscure may be or may not be a fault, although it must 
always be a misfortune ; for, by the primary principles of literature, 
communication should always be made in the most intelligible manner 
possible ; at the same time the result must always be something in the 
nature of a compromise, where for purposes of effect, or rhythm, or 
beauty of diction, the plainest way is not always the most commendable. 
Taking all these facts into account, I am still bound to conclude that 
Mr. Thompson indulges in inversions and in darkling phrases with no 
clearly pardonable persistence, and even upon occasions when it is a 
positive blight to his desired and desirable effects. You may sometimes 
deplore (even when you recognise their necessity) difficult lines in 
poetry ; but your emotion becomes a little more personal when there 
is obviously no necessity for the existence of such lines at all. 
2M2 
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With all this there cannot be the slightest doubt that Mr. Francis 
Thompson is a true poet with high, occasionally with splendid, moments. 
If his chariot is sometimes unmanageable, he drives it at other times as 
if he were the charioteer of the sun. His great quality, which I should 
like indeed to see somewhat subordinated, is a conception of intensely 
vital imagery. That supreme Tennysonian quality, the presentation of 
an object with perfect completeness by the choice of the one or two 
details that only he perceived to be essential, is not Mr. Thompson’s. 
His manner is not so delicately and incisively beautiful, not so carefully 
coloured, so minutely perfect ; nevertheless, by some strongly vital and 
keen imagination he paints a word-picture as Velasquez might have 
painted the poise of a feather, the waving of hair or a lace ruffle. I 
recall such a phrase from a poem which he has thought fit not to 
publish in his volume, an “Ode to the Setting Sun,” a work in which 
some six years ago I recognised some of those fine qualities to which 
I willingly bear testimony to-day. He is addressing the Sun.... 

. when thou didst, bursting from the great void’s husk, 
Leap like a lion on the throat of the dusk. 

That is, iu its way, extremely fine. It is, perhaps, just tinged with that 
violence (or call it lack of restraint) which Mr. Thompson has, in his 
later work, gallantly attempted to subdue, but which has no less fatally 
led him into such excesses of phrase as the one I have already quoted, 
the painful passage which concludes with those words, “suddenly spit 
forth the moon.” 

The heavens do not advance their majesty 

Over their marge ; beyond his empery 

The ensi_ns of the wind are not unfurled ; 

His reign is hooped in by the pale o’ the world. 
This is surely a most state!'y stanza, a fine thought supported like a 
swan upon water by fine, and even splendid, diction. Perhaps his finest 
imagery is contained in the poem which he calls “ A Corymbus for 
Autumn,” the introductory passage of which is, unfortunately, perhaps 
the most frightening and repelling, I had almost said the most vicious, 
which Mr. Thompson has ever written. As soon as he emerges from 
its obscurity, however, he rains down passage after passage of solemn 
and lovely imagery :— 

Far other saw we, other indeed, 

The crescent moon, in the May-days dead. 


Fly up, with its slender white wings spread, 
Out of its nest in the sea’s waved mead ! 
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And again :— 
See how there 


The cowléd night 
Kneels on the Eastern sanctuary-stair. 


To me those three lines shake with an emotion of solemnity: they 
paint, I know not how strangely,a grave and kneeling, hooded figure 
against the background of the fading sky. And when the sun has 


GAIIER .. «0 
Round the earth, still and stark, 
Heaven’s death-lights kindle, yellow spark by spark, 
Beneath the dreadful catafalque of the dark. 


And again :— 
I will not think thy sovereignty begun 
Rut with the shepherd sun 
That washes in the sea the stars’ gold fleeces. 


Here are passages enough to demonstrate Mr. Thompson’s possession 
ef that quality which I hold him to possess in a rare degree. 

He is a sad poet with something of importunity. His poems to 
his ideal of womankind for ever insist upon his unworthiness, his 
unhappiness, the oppression of his art, the grey life he lives, the gloom 
of his thoughts and of his condition. Deserted by his lady, what is he ? 


the swallow drawn to her “ by secret instincts inappeasable ” ? 


. .. « Frem your mind’s chilled sky 

It needs must drop, and lie with stiffened wings 
Among your soul’s forlornest things ; 

A speck upon your memory, alack ! 

A dead fly in a dusty window-crack. 


And again :— 
My restless wings, that beat the whole world through, 
Flag on the confines of the sun and you. 


And later :— 
I stand amidst the dust o’ the mounded years— 
My mangled youth lies dead beneath the heap. 
My days have crackled and gone up in smoke, 
Have puffed and burst as sun-starts on a stream. 


It is a sincere sadness ; and sometimes so deeply felt that it reaches 
even a point of poignancy, particularly in his poems to children. This 
is to say, of course,—for I should be very loth to sentimentalise about 
mere emotion—that he reaches a very high level of technique in his 
expression of that emotion, a technique which is, perhaps, seen at its 
best in his writing of the admirable Ode “ The Hound of Heaven.” In 
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this, both imagery, expression, and metre show Mr. Thompson as a most 
accomplished writer and a truly inspired poet. Of all these younger 
writers, he alone appears to me to be worthy, and unquestionably worthy, | 
of the name of poet. To assign his particular place in the ranks of 
English letters would be certainly rash, and might be frantic; but it is 
something that it should be possible to say so much even as this. He 
forbids a little; he does not welcome readers with open arms; his 
intimacies are austere, his confidences are mournfully solemn ; his verse, 
though critically guarded round about, has little of lightness, of airy 
rejoicing, of gay humanity. Yet with all possible limitations—and 
contemporaries are doubly bound to protect the gates for posterity—I 
frankly recognise in him one whose Muse must, in the records of 
English letters, do honour, and great honour, to the generation which 
first heard his song. We need more perspective to go further than this ; 
we cannot judge so close at hand. 

These then are the verse-writers who have shared the largest amount 
of public attention in the recent past. I quote a great prose-writer in’ 
adding : “I have no commands for futurity.” And at this point Mr. Robert 
Montgomery would forbid the red raging eye of Imagination to pry 
further; nor am I inclined to permit my red raging eye so to pry. 
An analysis such as this is obviously not a classification ; and it is 
quite impossible to foresee how these few writers will fit into the arranged 
puzzle of the past. It is only possible to record a contemporary 
judgment attained honestly and conscientiously, and delivered without 
fear of dislike or of favour. It is that possibility which I have 
attempted to fulfil. 

VERNON BLACKBURN. 





THE ART OF JUSTICE 


T is a common opinion that it is as easy to be just, if your 
| sympathies are not in the least engaged either way, as it is to 
walk. So it is, in one sense. To learn to walk takes the ordinary 
human being from one to two years of constant and assiduous 
endeavour, and that with the advantage of ever-present examples, 
and no small amount of help and encouragement. Also, some people 
never learn to walk well. Many of us, if we tried as hard to learn the 
art of justice as we try to learn the art of walking, might be blessed 
with a similarly considerable degree of success, but most of us will 
never do anything of the kind, and, in fact, justice is a thing that most 
of us know very little about. 

It has also one striking and romantic feature. It is an art known 
almost exclusively to persons of the male sex. Generalisations to the 
effect that men, or women, are all so-and-so, or always, or never, do this 
or that, are as common as blackberries, but in my experience they are 
generally erroneous. For instance, it is proverbial that curiosity, or 
inquisitiveness, is a distinctively feminine attribute. I do not believe 
it in the least. A man can usually be teased just as effectively by 
references to something he does not know, as any woman in the world. 
So with the kind of pride called vanity. It is possible that I may, from 
want of experience, underrate the ravages of this weakness in the female 
mind, but if any women are vainer than some men, I can neither under- 
stand nor imagine how they manage it. Justice, however, does seem 
to supply a distinctive line identical with that between the sexes. I 
never knew a woman who either was just, or seemed to have any 
conception of what justice was, and I do not believe there is one in the 
world. I do not mean to suggest that the fact is lamentable, but merely 
that it is the fact, and that it is noteworthy. A lady was sentenced 
a few years ago to a term of imprisonment for unlawfully causing the 
death of her young child. It is my belief that every woman under 
whose notice the case came expressed the opinion that the convict 
ought to have been sentenced to penal servitude for life, and supported 
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that assertion by statements the irrelevancy and the untrustworthiness 
of which proved the speaker to have no conception of any principle 
of justice whatever. 

It is not to be supposed that because all women are unjust, all men 
are just. That is not at all the case. Many men are as unjust as all 
women. It may be that some men are just by nature, as some men 
are bowlers or billiard players by nature, and others eloquent or truthful. 
I, however, incline rather to the opinion that this is not so, or is so only 
in rare instances, and that as a rule, if not invariably, no man is or can 
be just who has not acquired, somehow or other, an elaborate education 
in the art. 

The popular misconception on the subject appears to be based upon 
a pernicious theory that everybody “ought” to be “equal,” in ail 
manner of advantageous and disadvantageous circumstances, to every- 
body else. “It is not fair,” say women, and other unjust persons, that 
one man should be strong, young, rich, handsome, clever, a duke, and 
everything else that any one could wish for, and that another should 
enjoy no one of those happy chances. This impious contention, of 
course, follows logically from almost any one of the common complaints 
about the “ injustice” of the arrangements of the universe. The fact is 
that, most likely, nobody was ever absolutely equal in anything to 
anybody else, and, therefore, the assertion that people “ought” to be 
equal in any specific respect, is, in reality, only a way of saying that 
the universe is made otherwise, and therefore worse, than the speaker 
would have made it, and is, therefore, badly made. To complain that 
the universe is badly made is to confess oneself to be, to some extent, 
unfit to live in this part of it, which is a cowardly and degrading admis- 
sion. The duty of an honourable and self-respecting human being is 
clearly to make the best of the universe, such as it is. 

Before demonstrating that justice is an art to be learnt, and not a 
manifest principle to be applied without instruction, it is expedient to 
indicate shortly something of the meaning of the word. To begin with, 
the word means, etymologically, the science, or practice, of laws or 
rules. ‘ Lawishness ” would be an ugly, but intelligible and instructive 
equivalent. It would be true, in the strict sense, to say that there was 
no such thing as justice, apart from positive laws, that is, apart from 
commands given by intelligent beings who have some power of enforcing 
them, to intelligent beings who can understand them, and are under 
some compulsion to obey them. If the word law is here used in the 
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strictest sense of jurisprudence, there is no justice except such as is 
administered by the Sovereigns in sovereign states to the subject 
individuals in those states. This, however, is far too. narrow and 
confined a sense for the general use of the word. It has, in ordinary 
language, a much wider significance, and may be correctly used 
wherever, by any reasonably close analogy, the word law can be applied 
to any rule of conduct, or even to any sequence of events which is 
sufficiently regular to be conceived of as proceeding in obedience toa 
command. “The laws of Nature” are sequences of events which it is 
highly convenient to speak of as laws, and no confusion need arise from 
the use of that expression if it is remembered that they are not laws at 
all in the strict sense, and that they differ from laws proper above all in 
this, that it is, as far as we know, utterly impossible to disobey them. 
A man may break the law which forbids him to commit murder, and 
may, or may not, be hung for it; but he cannot, however hard he tries, 
break the “law ” of gravitation, which “says” that the mass of the earth 
and the mass of his body shall tend to approach each other at a certain 
speed proportioned to the distance that separates them. Less of laws 
than the Queen’s statutes, and more of laws than the law of gravitation, 
are the laws which require people to behave affectionately to their 
mothers, respectfully to their uncles, and kindly to their dependents ; 
that which ordains the observance of treaty obligations with weaker 
powers, and that which says that you must pay your gambling losses. 

Justice, then; may, I think, be fairly described, as the science of 
making laws, both laws strictly so called and what are described as 
laws by a fairly close analogy, and the art of correctly ascertaining, 
and properly administering, the laws which, in one way or another, 
have come into existence. It will probably conduce to the popularity, 
without, I hope, seriously impairing the accuracy, of this definition to 
leave the word law out of it altogether, and to say, in looser phrase, 
that justice is the proper management of the rules according to which 
any given part of the business of life may, in fact, and properly, be 
carried on. 

From rules, or laws, of some sort or other, there is practically no 
escape. The rules of something, of fashion if of nothing else, affect 
everybody, whatever they are doing. Or, if not—if there are any 
solitary and exceptional pursuits of which so much cannot be said—then, 
at any rate, the conceptions of justice and injustice, of fair and unfair, 
have no place in their discussion. The most slovenly and inaccurate of 
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mankind would not call it “unfair” that a particular man should have 
only one leg, unless he was of opinion that some, if not most, other men 
had each two. 

The fundamental error lying at the root of the ordinary misconcep- 
tions about justice, probably is that justice demands the equal treatment 
of everybody : that is, in substance, that the inequalities with everybody 
else, which are part of everybody’s natural endowment, shall, as far as 
they affect the matters in question, be “levelled up” or “down,” as the 
case may be, so as to produce, as nearly as is practically possible, equality 
of condition in the result. If this were so, the task of deciding what 
was just in any particular matter would be hopelessly impossible. Many 
human advantages and disadvantages are absolutely incommensurable, 
and many of them are related to each other in such different degrees, 
and so indefinitely, that a fair appraisement of them all in the simplest 
matter would involve inquiries much too long and elaborate to be con- 
ducted while human life is of anything like its present brevity. 

One case of such a difficulty is of constant occurrence. Crimes 
almost exactly similiar are committed by two persons, one a man 
hitherto respectable, born and bred in cultivated society, and accus- 
tomed to soft living ; the other, a low-born and ruffianly gaol-bird. A 
punishment of the kind usual in case of such offences—say twelve 
months’ hard labour—will be a crushing and irreparable disaster to the 
former, inflicting upon him, while it lasts, discomfort almost amounting 
to torture, and involving absolute ruin for the future. To the latter it 
will be a tiresome, but not unprecedented episode, involving no per- 
manent diminution of resources, reputation, or self-respect. Are they 
both to have twelve months, or is the gentleman to have less? What 
does justice demand? This particular question is one upon which those 
of Her Majesty’s Judges who sit in criminal courts are not by any 
means agreed, and it is manifest to anyone who will attentively consider 
it, that it is not to be hastily or confidently answered. People are 
infinitely different, and cannot all be treated alike. Therefore to 
identify justice with equal treatment is either to deprive the word of 


any meaning, or to apply it to a thing which does not, and never can, 
exist. 


Yet this common error—like most common errors—has something 
in it that is laudable, for the people who make it have got hold of 
part of the truth. Justice does not, indeed, consist in equal treatment, 
but it does consist in equal application of the rules as far as they 
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go. If it is clear that the rule applies both to A. and to B., then 
justice will be done, if it be administered alike to each, however much, 
and for whatever reasons, the person or persons administering it may 
wish to promote the welfare of one, and inflict disadvantages upon 
the other. A. may be much richer, and able to bribe his judges, or 
(what is usually more to the purpose nowadays), may be much poorer, 
and the sort of person whose success will provoke a gush of enthusiasm 
in the newspapers ; one or the other may be in private relations with 
those who have to put the rules in force; it may be abundantly clear 
that by some code of rules not immediately in question, such as the 
rules of ordinary morality, or those of sportsmanlike behaviour, A. is 
incomparably more deserving than B., while B., with fiendish cunning, 
has so behaved as to have on his side the particular set of rules 
which does apply, and no other “merits” whatsoever; A. may have 
the sympathy of every decent person, and B. may be the fitting target 
of universal and miscellaneous obloquy—nay, if the law of the land 
happens not to be in question, he may be evidently guilty, in relation 
to the disputed circumstances, of forgery, theft, swindling, and other 
hateful offences—all these things are immaterial. If the person who 
has to decide is just, and the particular set of rules that he has to 
act upon establish the rectitude, pro hac vice, of B., he will decide 
in favour of B., and let the other matters take care of themselves. 

The notion that, apart from personal prejudices and so forth, 
it is easy to be just, is, as I have already observed, both common 
and erroneous. Its inaccuracy may easily be demonstrated by reference 
to a few of the commonplaces of the subject. Such a simple matter 
as seeing two sides of a question is not one that comes by nature 
to many people ; and even when you do see two sides, the one that 
appears first (or, in certain cross-grained persons, the one that appears 
last) has, as a rule, a considerable advantage. A pleasing example 
of this occurs in Thackeray’s admirable “Ballad of Pleaceman X.,” 
entitled “Jacob Homnium’s Hoss.” I fear that the verses are suffi- 
ciently forgotten for a sketch of the plot to be expedient. Jacob 
Homnium had a horse at Tattersall’s, whence it was taken away, 
upon a forged order in Jacob’s name, by a “ wulgar oss-dealer,” who 
kept it at a livery-stable, and, very imprudently, rode it in the Park, 
as it would seem, for his pleasure. There Jacob’s groom saw and 
recognised the horse, whereupon “ The raskle thief got off the oss, And 
cut avay like vind.” The livery-stable keeper thereupon sued Jacob 
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for the keep of the horse, and the Judge of the “Palace Court” at 
Westminster gave judgment, upon the verdict of a jury, for the 
plaintiff. Shortly after, and according to one tradition propter, this 
event, the Palace Court was abolished. It is clear that Thackeray, 
looking at the matter from the point of view of his friend, “ Jacob 
Omnium,” had no doubt whatever of the flagrant injustice of this 
decision. The burning and inimitable words which he puts into the 
mouth of Jacob are these :-— 
Because a raskle chews 
My oss away to robb, 
And goes tick at your Mews 
For seven-and-fifty bobb, 
Shall 7 be called to pay ?—It is 
A iniquitious Jobb. 
From Jacob’s point ot view, the statement is admirable. But from that 
of the livery-stableman, is it quite so unanswerable? Jacob’s horse had 
to be somewhere, and it had to be fed. If the “raskle thief” had let it 
alone, it would have been running up a bill at Tattersall’s. It did, in 
fact, stand in the plaintiff’s stable, and ate the plaintiff's hay and oats. 
It was not suggested even by the naturally indignant Jacob that the 
livery-stableman was privy to the theft of the horse; and it seems 
probable on the whole that the livery-stableman knew whose the horse 
was, and did not know that the “ wulgar oss-dealer” had no authority to 
put it in his stable. He might well say that he gave credit, not to the 
“wulgar oss-dealer,” but to the well-known Mr. Higgins, by whose 
apparent authority the horse had been taken away from Tattersall’s, and 
who, in fact, got the benefit of the board and lodging with which the 
animal was provided. This was, in fact, one of the large class of cases 
in which the question is: A., who is a rogue, having imposed upon X. 
and Y., who are honest, and thereby caused loss, is that loss to be borne 
by honest X. or by honest Y.? It is of no use to say, as the nursery 
justiciar probably might, “By neither X. nor Y. The rogue. A. must 
bear it.” If you can catch A., and get restitution from him, the 
question does not arise. In practice, you can sometimes catch him, if 
you think it worth while, but he can never make restitution. The only 
just course is to have a fixed rule, the best that can be devised, and 
apply it rigorously, regardless of the facts that the plaintiff is a 
presumably honest tradesman, and the defendant a literary gentleman 
rich enough to keep a horse—whatever sympathies or antipathies either 
of those facts may arouse. 
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If you have not the rule, or having it do not apply it rigorously, 
you are not just; and the devising, or ascertainment, and application of 
the rule, are not such simple or easy matters as many persons 
uneducated in justice might and do suppose. 

From the foregoing considerations it appears that justice, since it 
consists in the right discovery and administration of some law, or rule, 
has no existence where no law or rule exists. If the word is used 
without reference to any definite rule, applicable to the subject under 
discussion, its use is futile. It must relate to something. The word is 
used, often enough, with complete futility, and when it is so used it 
usually relates to something, and that something is the momentary 
taste or opinion of the speaker. “I call it unfair” that —e,g., the man 
with a hard heart, a good digestion, and plenty of money, shculd obtain 
the hand of the coveted heiress, while the penniless invalid, compact of 
all the cardinal virtues, has to go without—means, generally speaking, 
that the individual calling it unfair personally dislikes the arrangement, 
and nothing more. This is an absolutely futile use of the word, 
because it is a fallacious and inaccurate statement of a fact which 
might easily be accurately stated, as for example in the words “ It 
makes me angry.” Suppose that a child with a passion for horses 
earned by hard work a shilling, and permission to go to a circus, and 
suppose that on the way to the circus an idle companion stole the 
shilling, and went in with it, the owner of the shilling being excluded 
by reason of his inability to recover his property. Many persons not 
understanding the nature of justice would hastily say that the good 
child’s fate was unfair, or unjust, meaning that it was deplorable. In 
fact, it would not be unfair, because the rule of the circus would be that 
no one was admitted without paying a shilling, and that rule would 
have been duly ascertained and equally administered to the good child 
and to the thief. 

In cases where you do not know either—({1t) whether there are any 
rules, or (2) what they are—there can be no knowledge of justice or 
injustice. More religions than one have taught, or have at different 
times been believed to teach, that happiness in the next world is 
impossible without the preliminary of an initiatory rite in this. Various 
persons have asserted it to be “unjust” that a person who, after 
initiation, has lived a life of sin, followed by a brief and inexpensive 
repentance, should be saved, while an aged person of extraordinary 
virtue, and an innocent infant, neither of whom had any possibility of 
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initiation, should both be damned for the want of it. This is a slipshod 
and inaccurate way of saying that the speaker dislikes such an arrange- 
ment. It is also dangerous, because it tends unduly to prejudice the 
mind against the whole of that particular religion. Of course, every one 
with humane feelings dislikes, and ought to dislike, such an arrange- 
ment, when he knows no more about it than is stated above. Yet it is 
conceivable that it might be just. If we knew that whoever decided 
upon the fate of human beings had rules to administer, if we further 
knew what they were, and if, again, we knew that they were not 
equally and indifferently applied to the case of different individuals 
or classes of individuals, then we might properly complain of injustice, 
but the reproach is not justified in the absence of such knowledge. To 
use it is like accusing a man of forging cheques because you reasonably 
believe him to be a burglar, and such an accusation is neither judicious, 
nor quite honest. 

The questions naturally arise upon this explanation and limitation 
of the word justice, whether, according to the opinions here indicated, 
an unjust law is a contradiction in terms: whether it is inaccurate to 
apply the term “ unjust” to the most wicked and the most foolish law 
that could be imagined: and, if it be inaccurate, whether the theory 
I have sought to develop is not a paradox too glaring for human 
nature’s daily food. I think the first two of these questions—which 
are different forms of the same question—may safely be answered 
in the negative. Suppose it were enacted by law that every person 
having red hair should be put to death. Such a law, if it were made 
in earnest, and put in force to ever so slight an extent, would be 
oppressive, sanguinary, and detestable to the last degree. It would 
also be called unjust by many persons, and especially by those whose 
hair was red. The epithet would, to a great extent, if not entirely, 
be justified by the facts that a penal law is not a good one, and ought 
not to be enacted, unless the acts or qualities of individuals subject 
to it, which it visits with a penalty, constitute a substantial distinction 
between those individuals and all others, and unless it is also in 
harmony with the general moral sentiments of the persons for whose 
governance it is made. 

Moreover, the question whether any law can properly be described 
as unjust is almost exclusively theoretical. We may be quite sure that 
if a statute punishing the possession of red hair with death were made 
in a civilised country, it would be because there was in that country at 
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that time, either a strong and, for the moment, prevalent opinion that 
to have red hair was extremely wrong, or a strong and prevalent resolu- 
tion, for some reason or other, to extirpate red-haired persons. If a 
new and formidable disease appeared, of the nature of influenza, and 
medical opinion declared it to be capable of being produced only by 
the presence of red-haired people, with as much unanimity as that with 
which they now declare vaccination to be a protection against small- 
pox, it is quite conceivable that,a law might be passed against red hair, 
that it might be justly enforced! and that it might be quite undeserving 
of being called an unjust law. 

For practical purposes all positive laws, and most rules, are perfectly 
just, as long as people have reasonable opportunities of finding out 
what they are. The question of justice or injustice arises only as to 
the manner in which they are put in force. And, in any case, where 
there are no rules there is no question of justice, and there cannot be 
any injustice. 


From this it follows that no one is qualified to appreciate justice, or 
to detect the existence of injustice, unless he understands the nature of 
laws and rules generally, and can easily satisfy himself on the pre- 
liminary point, whether, in the given instance, there are any rules or 


not. To be fully fitted to criticise in a particular case, he must be able 
to go further, and to say, with probable accuracy, what the rules in 
question are, and whether they have been properly, that is to say, 
correctly and indifferently, administered. No one is generally qualified 
to do this unless he has devoted a good deal of attention to the subject, 
and has, indeed, had something very like a legal education. No one, 
in fact, is born just. Men sometimes, and women seldom, or never, 
become so. 
A. CLERK. 
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I.—NERO 


UT you cannot mean it? You cannot surely wish me to dispose 
myself in this unbeautiful hole? -Regard it, how vulgar, how 
bare and malodorous, how nakedly undistinguished it is! Well, well ; 
I can accommodate myself to necessity. After all, there is something 
piquant in the idea that the artist Emperor should take up his last 
—his ultimate halting in a deruinate lean-to. Aptlier ’twould have 
fitted me, maybe, to die a Sardanapalus death, lyre in hand, in 
satins of vert and violet, and the scent, I think, cassia or myrrh. 
Or else rocked on warm swan-down breasts—tickling exhalations—ah ! 
Well, I must nerve myself. Furnish the cushions and the unguents. 
Furnish! Endymion, will you compel me to tautology? Endymion, 
Endymion, they are your charge. Speak, man, speak! Left behind ? 
Yes, forgotten and left behind. And it has come to this; and it is 
thus, misshapen pig, that you fail your lord in the flush of his infelicity! 
I had built at least on Endymion. Stab him,somebody! Aha, a terse 
stroke that! Do you observe how he snatches at each breath? Look 
at the little spasmlets in his feet as he stiffens. Do not shut the eyes, 
fool; that is the keynote of the whole impression. Look how the 
glance drains out of them... Ugh! If this straw would but be 
silent! How hellishly the rustle twitches inthe ear! And there is 
an Alp of it under my thigh. It is the vengeance of the Gods, I 
suppose: they have observed that I cannot endure tolie uneven. Hov’ 
gravely the sun is going down before the dusk of Nero. The lyre! 
Quick, ere the colours change. ... 


Now breathless tilts the Cyclops Day 
To naked Ocean's rim, 
Leans concupiscent to the waves 
That shall embosom him ; 
Now whelmed in whitening, whistling steams 
His satiate flames exptre: 
So leans, so burns, so steaming cools 
The blaze of man’s desire. 


Whitening steams! It is just the fluffy clouds yonder—the 
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jumping symbol. Look now! The trees and hills become more 
urgent: they advance, they press upon you as the sun dies. Itisa 
very Swagger impression. 

Yes, I have not lived for nothing. I have had sensations. Yet 
what a life to be tumbled into! To be an Emperor and a wit : what 
jest for the Gods! And what an hourly, implacable irony for me! 
The artist temperament—ah, the artist temperament, that asks 
nothing but the unlimited faculty of moulding the world into opportune 
impressions; that shrinks back from all things extimate beyond the 
repletion of each sense; that demands no commune with men, but as 
stuff for its beautiful exercises! And with that to be forked intoa 
vulgar empire! It was something—lI will do Heaven the justice—to 
have to poison one’s uncle to get there. But the frisson of a moment 
is overburdensomely paid by years of omnipotent banality. Yet it is 
obscure how else I could have played my part except as master of all 
things. And assuredly for what I did my people should kneel and 
be thankful—such as remain. .It was an obdurate fate for an artist 
to be nominated perforce a Hercules for the expurgation of the world, 
since art is a doner of one complexion, and the popularisation of 
art—how utterly other! Noartist but must feelit; and yet no Philistine 
but must confess that I strapped on my Nemean with a slash anda 
puff. I believe I selected my executions with some taste—yes, and 
with originality. I might indeed have put to death more of the middle 
class—but no; that, after all, is rather the province of the statesman. 
Yet Lucan: there was a bold pronunciament that the Epic is obsolete 
fcr an age that lives in the moment. And Seneca: we have outstript 
the days of expository morality. Burrhus, too: his full blood must 
have bubbled in the bath. I hated him; I was bored with seeing him 
eternally about; what has the ninth century to commune with a 
Marius? Then there was Thrasea: what a goose tocook! All those 
dreadful old Romans, a pox o’ them! Therewas anachronic, scoundrelly 
lack of humour, to prate of old Roman virtue when all the fitnesses 
bellowed for new Romar. vice. Yes, I have played my part well, and 
I have not gone quite unrewarded. There is not many a man can say 
he has signed with his own poet pen, in face of a crimsoned sunrise, 
the death-warrant of his mother. 

And for this symphonous, callipathic, individual life they are going 
to kill me. They alwaysdoso. That is what Acté used to say they did 
for Jesus the Galilean. I could wish to have spoken with that Man. 


Vol. XII.—No. 72. 2N 
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I think we might have understood each other: He too lived His own 
life. Well, I may look for the one supreme moment more. I curl the 
nostril at death; but I do not like being hurt. I think, perhaps, I will 
kill myself before they come. But not until they come; I have yet my 
antistrophe that beckonsme . . . Yet, ah! the East must warm again. 
No; Catullus might have said that. . . . Ah, I have it! 


Yet Orient must fuse again 
And orange into flame, 
Onto unfathomable smiles 
Expectingly the same: 
Once more— 


Ha! Hylas, did you hear that? Yes, it is. Listen again! Oh 
mercy, it is the pursuers! So now for a death worthy of me. Horses 
... horses... curses! All my culture gone just when I want 
it? Be a man, Nero.... Yes! Pelting my ear it approaches, the 
clatter of fleet-footed horses. It is staled, but it must serve for fault 
of better. Now, what else? ... Oh, but Hylas they will kill me, 
will they not? Yes, they will kill me—kill me with biting swords. 
and scoop me out in smoke and blood. O Hylas, run me through 
—run me through I say, my Hylas! Hylas! Quickly, quickly, 
run me through! Save me from them; I loved you; indeed 
I loved you! Forgive me if ever. . . . Oh, they are galloping, 
galloping, Hylas! Now, now! They are dismounting; I hear the 
horses blowing, and the bits. Is there no one that loves me? Oh, on. 
my knees, if I have ever charmed you with my songs. . . . Pah, detest- 
able cowards! Now, Nero, to be strong: the true posture: straight 
through the heart, ha! No; glanced aside! Again, again, ha! No; 
I might miss the heart and the wound be curable. If they would but 
be merciful. E-e-e, they are forcing the door! Oh, the blackguard 
squint of the steel! Now! Oh, what have I done to end so wretchedly ? 
Now—now—now! O Hylas, in pity! ...Oh! Aa-a-h! .. . What. 
an artist death to die! 


II.—VESPASIAN 


Well? Itdon’t smell, does it? Money's money, I suppose, whether 
it comes out of sewers or rose leaves. . Here, give me back my penny. 
Now look here, Titus, it’s no use trying to play off your finicking 
la-di-da-dy notions on me! I’m only an old soldier; I know that as- 
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well as you do, and I bet you know it pretty well. But in my life I’ve 
learnt one or two things outside the drill-book, and I’ve learnt that 
business is business all the world over. Now they’ve made me 
Emperor here. I wasn’t brought up to it—you know that as well as I 
do—but all the same I mean to pull it through. I don’t talk anything 
about duty or the glories of Rome, and all that sort of fancy ’umbug 
they teach you cock-a-doodles in the schools of rhetoric. I tell you fair 
and square I like being Emperor: I like the laurels and the flunkeys 
and the kow-towing, and all the rest of it. It’s all’ tommy-rot, you say ? 
Well, I know it is. I know they’d all kick me to-morrow if I was 
down. Only I don’t mean to be down, and while I’m up I like to see 
it round me. And mind you, while I’m Emperor I mean to do the 
business and carry the thing through. And what’s more—I don’t 
mean to be the loser by it; and you won’t be the loser by it neither. 
Anything you call for in this palace you can have, and when I’m gone 
you'll be boss of a big concern. But don’t you talk to me about 
’igh-mindedness and all that boys’ talk. I never was ’igh-minded. Oh 
yes, you must have your h, of course; I can see how you go when I 
leave it out. Well, I never was high-minded, and I’ve done pretty 
well for myself without it, and for you too. And I tell you Emperor’s 
a business just like any other, and I’m going to run it as a business. 
Now, just you mark that word, my son. Business: that’s what’s 
made me what I am. You know how I began very well: I never hid it 
from anybody. Father was a butcher, and mother—well it ain’t for me 
to speak ill of my own mother, but you know what she was. Well, I 
had to make my own way. I never flew in the face of anybody above 
me, like you young fools that think it’s fine and manly. Manly! Holy 
Augustus! Principle, you call it! I say business is principle enough 
for a young man beginning life. I stuck to my work, and because I 
did one thing well they thought I could do another thing well. So 
they set me to that, and I did do it well because I hadn’t any flummery 
about me. I wasn’t above it, or below it, or all round about it like 
young men are nowadays. Because I could command an army they 
thought I could command an empire, and here I am doing it. Doing 
it better than it’s ever been done before, too, and making money out 
of it. Now why? I ask you why? Why, because I never had ap 
education, and work it as a business concern. Don’t you tell me, 
young man. Why did all the other Emperors make such a mess of it ? 
Now you mark my words; I can remember the whole boiling of ’em 
2N2 
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and you can’t. There was Tiberius: he was the first that took over 
the going concern. Well, he was a good soldier enough—hetter than 
me or you. But he was so afraid somebody’d pink him for doing the 
thing badly that he went off to Capri, and never did it at all. 
Time enough somebody did pink him, say I, when he left off doing the 
work. Then Gaius: he was all for giving you jujubes one minute and 
chopping your head off the next ; what could you make of an Emperor 
like him? And poor old Claudius: he was a well-meaning chap 
enough, too; but he was always bothering his head about things that 
didn’t matter—old law-books and that. A lot of good they did him, 
taking all his time while the scoundrels swallowed up everything all 
round him. Why, I can hardly spell through my law-books, but I 
know well enough when a man ought to be punished. And 
that Nero, the Greek fiddler—ready to strangle you if you yawned 
when he was squeaking out his damned wishy-wash! But I know 
iny business, and I do it, and I make things go along. No, Titus, my 
boy, I brought you up well, and you’ve wanted for nothing. I’ve 
given you a good education, up to your station. But if you think you 
can keep this empire going when I’m gone without attending to 
business, I tell you fair and square 

What’sthat, you? Handithere. To His August Imperial Majesty : 
Petition on behalf of young Manlius. No. Tellthem no; I won’t pardon 
him. I don’t care who he is; he can be as noble .as he damned likes. 
Regulations are regulations. I suppose he’d got his copy of the regula- 
tions, hadn’t he? Well, it says there that the man who leaves his 
post against orders is to be flogged; and, if it was my own son, flogged 
he should be. Go and tell them that. These young nobles of yours 
don’t like me, Titus. I’m not their sort; I’m too much the man 
of business for them. Now you are their sort; I’ve taken care of that 
with your education. They like you, but I’m not fine enough for 
them. Well, I like them well enough, and I don’t care what they 
think of me. And, mind you, they stand me better because they 
despise me. You don’t find them getting up any of their conspiracies 
to kill me. They just leave me to do the work; that’s all I’m fit for. 
Well, I do it, and I pouch the sesterces. 

Now look here, my boy. Before the Senate meets there’s one 
thing more I want to talk to you about. That Berenice. Now when 
I made you send her back to Syria, you did it: I’ll say that for you. 
But don’t you believe I can’t see well enough you’re peeking after 
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the girl. Now you just take my advice and have nothing to do with 
her. Don’t write to her or anythink. Why, God bless you! I know 
women well enough—known ’em these forty years in camp and out, 
and a warm time I used to have, what with one and another! You 
take my word, this girl’ll do very well for herself in her own country 
without you. You can’t marry her, mind you: I won’t have my son 
marry a nigger girl, princess and all as they call her. We know their 
twopenny-halfpenny princesses. And as for love—gammon, my boy! 
Do you think she’d ever have looked at you if you hadn’t been the 
Emperor’s son? Don’t tell me, sir. I knew these Syrian girls before 
you were born. O yes, they'll kiss you and cuddle you when you’re 
there, and maybe something more; then when you’re gone it’s the 
first Now don’t fly out. I won’t stand any 

You again? What the devil d’you want now? Senate about to 
meet? Well, I suppose I know that. I never was late at a meeting 
yet, was I? There, go away. Can’t you see I’m talking to His 
Royal ’Ighness? 


III.—TITUS 


I have listened to you, gentlemen, with great interest, and it will 
be pleasure to me to lay your views before my august father. I can 
assure you at once he realises keenly, as I do, the desirability of 
reform in our sewers. I am further in a position to inform you that 
inquiries are even now being prosecuted to that end, and should 
various obstacles that immediately suggest themselves be found 
superable, his Majesty trusts and believes that, under Heaven, steps 
may be taken in the direction of such a reconstruction of the system 
as may attain far-reaching results and meet with the satisfaction and 
further the prosperity of all his subjects. Further than that I cannot 
at the present stage commit his Majesty. Speaking in my own name, 
I need not remind you, gentlemen, that our sewers represent a gradual 
growth spread over very many generations. The earliest, the Cloaca 
Maxima, goes back, our historians tell us, to the dim days of Ancus. 
I am not able to corroborate this from my own recollection, . . . but if 
you have descended the Cloaca, as I have, and smelt it . . . you will 
agree that it can hardly have been constructed the day before yesterday. 
. . « Seriously, gentlemen, it is but fitting that the sewage system 
of Rome should be a wonder and a model to the world. We Romans, 
it appears to me, are pre-eminently a people of builders as well as of 
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conquerors, .. . I have seen in Judea . . . the kind of drainage that 
commends itself to uncivilised nations, and that sight, just as effectually 
as the glories of the campaign in which I had the fortune to participate, 
- » - made me yet more what I have always been—proud, and ever 
prouder, of the name of Roman. . . . Good day, gentlemen, and many 
thanks. 

What a damned fool Iam! Five by the clock! Is Sempronius 
in attendance? Ha, ha, Sempronius, old man, how goes it? I saw 
Lepidus just now. The young idiot’s got into a hole with his debts of 
honour. I sent him away with a wigging and a loan and good 
resolutions. Ripping good dinner the old pontiff gave us last night, 
eh? Jolly for you not to be heir apparent, and able to get as drunk 
as you like. And, by Jove, you were drunk too! What? Oh, rot! 
You don’t remember a thing about it. Do you remember hiding 
behind a curtain and popping out your head, first one side and then 
the other, and calling the old gentleman Ganymede? You did, I 
assure you. Then you got into a dish of olives, and stood on one leg, 
and offered to make a panegyric on Corale the dancer. That reminds 
me, Sempronius. Several people have come to me and said you talk 
of taking that girl into your house. Is that true? Eh? Real love 
this time? Hm! Well, my boy, I think you might have confided in 
me. I’m still Titus, however much my father’s Augustus. But see, 
Sempronius, you can’t do it. With your name and your family—a 
man who can be consul in two years and anything he likes afterwards 
—you musn’t doit. Yes, I know it hurts, but one’s got to be hurt, 
and one’s got to be worthy too. I don’t know what I’masking? No, 
old man, I don’t suppose I do. I wish I could go through it with you. 
Yes, she may be all you say—I don’t doubt it—but after all she’s a 
Greek dancing girl, and Rome won’t have it. Don’t you owe something 
to Rome, that has always had a Sempronius to guide her since 
Hannibal? There was a Sempronius ior you who knew what was to 
be done with slaves. No, no, dear friend, you must give it up. 
Don’t you think at all of your mother, whom you love so dearly and 
who’s so proud of you? And don’t you think just a little bit of me? 
Old man, it’s Titus asking you—Titus that you cut out of the Germans 
by the Maine ten years ago. You remember the dear old centurion’s 
language when he found we were missing? Now Sempronius, dear 
old pal, stiffen your back! . . . Here, drink this; it’s the old Falernian; 
that’ll pull you together. . . . Now you will do it, won’t you? You'll do 
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it for everybody’s sake. You will? Thank you, Sempronius. You 
leave me very grateful and very humble. Good-bye, good heart; see 
you on the circus to-morrow. 

I don’t know what I’m asking! I don’t know! O Berenice, 
Berenice! What was it I heard the old man say in Judea? He 
saved others, Himself He could not save! Reason enough to save 
others when nothing else is left to do. And I go up and down 
this blasted city, and play the prince, and forget—and then I’m 
alone, and all my life tumbles apart, and everything’s empty. Oh, 
and she never forgets. She never does anything in all her life but 
remember. Berenice, my poor, poor girl! I can see you huddled 
on your couch all day, moaning and moaning for Titus. And you 
know he’ll never come back. You wake in the morning and put out 
your arms, and you are bewildered just for one merciful moment to 
know why your heart sinks so deadly. And then you touch nothing 
but the damp pillow, and you know that there’s another day to live. 
You will go on so, to-day and to-morrow and to-morrow, until the 
last of your life goes out with a sigh. O, what a wretch I am to 
love you; what a weak worm I wasto leave you! That’s what a 
goddess gets by blessing a mortal! And I haven’t sent one word of 
Jove to lie with her these three months. I was going to use these 
tablets for the orders of the day; I think, perhaps, for once I'll 
try and be a man instead of a prince. Berenice, my heart’s love, ... 
No; I’ve always begun my letters that way . . . Oh, if I could but 
write! . . . If the guilty slave may still dare—That’s pedantic. The 
difficulty is not what to say, but what to say first. . . . But why 
can’t I speak straight out from my heart? Here goes. Berenice, 
. . «1 feel such a scoundrel when I set to writing to her. And I 
am one too! Berenice, .. . Berenice, ... Berenice, . . . O gods, 
gods! What in all the world has happened tome! .. My heart’s 
all dry and wilted, and I can’t squeeze out one drop of love. Oh, I 
know, I know very well. . . . I’ve lost my love—lost my love—dropped 
it out of my heart, and never seen it fall! All these days and weeks 
I have been talking, talking to myself about nothing at all. All words, 
and a dry heart inside me. Oh, what a whipped hound I am! No 
wonder if I set my country before my love! Why, I can never have 
known so much as what love is! Why did anybody ever love me? 
Why did they ever make me believe I was a man worth kicking? 
Now I know I’ve got no heart, and I found out before I’ve got no 
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will, and I never had a head. Five and thirty years, and I’ve just got 
as far as this. And I must begin and build a self all up again befcre 
I can dare so much as to be alone. Hm! I was going to be the 
second Julius, but I don’t think I shall now. I shall never be any- 
thing: There remains the letter. Rather a short one—Berenice. Lick 
it off, flames; and don’t tell anybody what sort of manIam. .. . 
Hallo! six o’clock; I shall be late on parade if I don’t look alive. 
My sword and helmet there! Then there are the despatches for Africa. 

Bah, it’s my turn to want a drink now. Poor old Sempr—— 
No. He’s been in love with that Greek leg-machine, present and 
absent, to my knowledge for five years. 


IV.—CALIGULA 


Clck, clck! Get on, Caligula, get on. O time, time, I shall never 
do it; I shall be too late—too late! Stop, time; stand still a 
minute! Oh, but he won’t stop, and the Come up there! Houp, 
houp, houp! . . . All alone, and what am I doing? What is it ? Now 
or never I must doit. But must do what ? Hallo there, slaves, why am I 
left alone? I desired to be left alone; I came to Baiz for solitude? You 
lie, cur! Is it I you will leave alone, when I might desire to say some- 
thing ? Execute four slaves—no, not four; wait: four fourteen, fourteen 
four, four—execute fourteen! Who is here worthy that I should speak 
to him? None but the captain ofthe guard! Send hither the measly 
captain of the mangy guard! . . . You there, come no nearer! Who 
are you?’ The captain of the guard? Stand still there at the other 
end of the room, and don’t move! Do you know I could kill you 
to-day or make you a god, if I chose? Very well. Now listen, but 
on your life keep my secret! Hush! I am looking for pebbles. I 
want them to play at soldiers. They make famous soldiers, pebbles. 
Much better than lousy damned privates of the line! And why? 
Look you here, and on your life keep my secret. Remember I’m the 
most thundering great conqueror of all the world! Now what does a 
conqueror conquer with? Legions. And what are legions? Men. 
And what are men? Dirt and chickens, fool, and no tools for a 
heaven-topping conqueror. Gaius Caligula can plan, but how can 
Marcus and Publius and Quintus—penny slaves—howcan they execute ? 
That is the curse of living with men in a twopenny world. But 
pebbles! I don’t findthat so with pebbles. Pebbles do what you will. 
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They’re never tired, they’re never hungry, they’re never mutinous, they 
don’t run away, and they never ask for pay. And fight! You should 
see my pebbles fight—Caligula’s pebbles. I’ll conquer the whole world 
with pebbles. I know there are great empires ; beyond Germany and 
India and Ethiopia there are; I know it, and whole tablets and slabs 
and obelisks of glory. I say there they are, waiting for me, and I’ll get 
itall. But the devil of it is, you—what's you’re filthy name ?—the devil 
of it is, I’ve got no pebbles. I didn’t bring my own pebbles with me; 
they’re left in Rome. I must find some; I must find some and pick 
them up and drillthem. And quick! Ha, you dog, do you dare to 
move? Yes, you are very nimble to get me pebbles, and very clever, 
ha! You'll go and pick me up mutineers and traitors: O yes, I 
know you hounds. If you move hand or foot you shall be crucified in 
two minutes. Look out of window at the cross; it won’t take long 
to wrench him off and nail you on. But pebbles I must have. If I 
don’t they’ll come and kill me, those empires. Here, pebbles, pebbles! 
O gods, theyll cut me all to pieces before I can so much as 
drill a bodyguard. And there’s nothing here but polished, cursed 
marble. Pebbles, quick, or I’m dead, I’m dead! O pebbles, pebbles, 
pebbles! ... 

You there, you dog! Who are you? The captain of the guard ? 
Idiot, there’s no guard here. Hush! How did you get into Olympus? 
Over the wall or by the fish pond? Quick! I want to get out. I am 
Jupiter, Best and Greatest, and I can’t remember where I put the key. 
I want to get down to Rome; I’m Emperor there, and if I lose four 
seconds they'll ruin the whole game. Caligula they call me there. 
They say there were other Emperors before, but that isa lie. Yes, a lie, 
a lie, a lie, I say, that they’re put about to vex me. There were no 
Emperors but me; I won’t have it so. Do you know how I govern 
my empire? Anyhow. You couldn’t govern an empire, pig! If 
there were those other Emperors, they could not govern. But there 
were no others; I know there weren’t. Now I govern with swords and 
sweeties. What is an empire made of? Subjects. How does a 
ruler move subjects? By pleasure and pain. Swords for the bad and 
sweeties for the good! A mere man might rule an einpire by killing 
all the people of it, but it takes a god to know just the right rations 
of lollipops to serve out each holiday. Last time I gave three million 
and three, and executed three. I have to be very careful. If I gave 
one too few or one too many some historian fellow might get hold of 
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it, and I never hear of it to execute him. I find it doesn’t matter 
what kind they are for common men, as long as there’s lots of sugar ; 
what I have to think out is the number. And for senators they ought 
to be pink or fawn-coloured. O you villain! What did. you do with 
the key? I say I want to get back. If I’m not back in Rome by 
sundown they’ll find out I’m Jupiter and kill me. Curse time, he’s 
always racing ahead of me. Quick, the key, the key! O, Furies, 
the damned key! Mother, mother! I want the key, give me 
the key! 

Still there, you? Whoare you? Have you my fiat to be alive? 
Stop! Did I tell you whol am? They call me Caligula, but I am 
not Caligula. They say I’m Gaius Julius Augustus, the grandson of 
that cad Agrippa, but I’m not Gaius Julius Augustus. And I’m not 
by Agrippa, I’m not, indeed. They say I’m Mars or Jupiter, but I’m 
not Marsor Jupiter. And do you know whol amtruly? IamI! I! 
Do you understand? Thatisall—I. Iam lord of the world; I am all 
things. I smell blood; I shed it. I see clouds; I blew them out of a 
bubble-blower. Venus is waiting for me; she is dying for love of me. 
! shall clutch her and bathe in the bottomless beds of her eyes, and 
sink my teeth in her flesh. She will scream with anguish when I 
embrace her. I shall tear her delicious body to cutlets and fillets, that 
none shall come after me. Ido not want a daughter to perpetuate me. 
I am perpetual: perpetual am I! I shall pile up all the gold of the 
world and swallow it. I shall cut the throats of all the world, men 
and women and babies, and drink the blood. Then I shall wax and 
swell till I burst through heaven and squash the stars like flies on 
the walls of space. Them I shall shove down outwards, and extend 
on and on, for ever and ever and ever. There will exist nothing, 
nothing at all; only I. Great, perfect, only, all I! Oh! I... 
boas Saoe 


G. W. STEEVENS. 





THE FRENCH IN MADAGASCAR 


OME seven or eight months back the French Colonial Party 
S succeeded in imposing its ideas on the Parliament of France. 
It invented a Colonial Minister, a Colonial Office, and, in 

the sequel, a Colonial War. M. Dupuy, then Prime Minister, was 
entirely in favour of the policy of Colonial Expansion. Europe was 
at peace ; and how, it was asked, could the breathing time be better 
employed than in carrying the tricolour not only further down the 


Niger (where, thanks to Colonel Joffre, it was already flying over 
Timbuctoo), but away on the other side of Africa, beyond the Mozam- 
bique Channel, even to the impregnable plateaux of Imerina? In 
other words, how desirable the establishment of an effective Protectorate 
in a Madagascar handed over, as for the express purpose, by the 
thoughtful and unselfish statesmen of Albion! It was plain, indeed, 
that when M. Casimir-Perier retained his Dupuy in office he would 
have to give practical effect to his own solemn utterance before 
the Chamber on the 22nd January, 1894 :—“ Nous avons, je le dis 
encore, des droits et des intéréts 4 Madagascar; nous saurons faire 
respecter les uns et assurer les autres ; le gouvernement hova aurait tort 
d’en douter. ... Le Gouvernement de la République a prévu toutes 
les éventualités, et il saura faire son devoir. (Applaudissements.)” He 
had held the Foreign Office, and, as President, he felt bound to make 
good his words by realising the cherished dream of his former allies, 
MM. de Mahy, Etienne, Deloncle, Delcassé, and the rest, viz., the 
invasion and permanent occupation (meaning, of course, annexation) 
of “la Grande Terre.” Since then there has been a grand shuffle of 
the cards, and M. Faure reigns in his stead, while M. Ribot sits in 
the room of M. Dupuy. But Colonial Expansion is still a popular 
craze, the Colonial Party is as vocal as ever, and M. Hanotaux, 
the Foreign Minister, has managed to preserve the continuity of 
that warlike policy he initiated under a former régime: though his 
ex-colleague, General Mercier, who had to work out the preliminary 
details of the expedition, has retired to obscurity. 
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The war which was thus initiated is the work of a considerable 
majority in both the Chambers of the French Legislature. The nation 
as a whole, and certainly the peasantry, have remained indifferent, if not 
antagonistic, to any war in any direction. But the classes, especially 
in Paris—above all, the Deputies—are far more blood-thirsty than 
the masses. Again, though France has never profited by her colonies 
from the days of Richelieu downwards (the Colonial party is so fond 
of quoting Richelieu that M. Hanotaux, even, has been obliged to 
protest: “On abuse un peu de Richelieu”), her journalists are never weary 
of inveighing against that Britain which exists (it seems) for the purpose 
of blocking her outlook and of checking her advance. Moreover, the 
Colonial Party is largely composed of men who want to be Colonial 
Ministers or Colonial functionaries of some sort ; and this place-hunting 
clique is backed, in its turn, by a group of financiers who are interested 
in preventing the abandonment of the Madagascar business to the 
point of salarying the more impecunious Deputies. These men are 
large holders in the Madagascar Government Loan, the bonds of 
which, for years a mere drug in the market, have of late been heavily 
bought in certain quarters. Before M. Casimir-Perier’s speech, as at the 
end of ’93, they were quoted at 464; but since the island was attacked 
they have risen to 525, and this despite the fact that the interest on 
them for the last half-year has not been paid. Again, the Comptoir 
National d’Escompte, which furnished the capital of the Loan, has 
thrived by the war; for, although it was compelled to close its estab- 
lishment at Antananarivo, the price of its shares, as shown by the 
Bourse returns, rose rapidly from 500 to 600.* 

The question before a Government which had to content a set of 
interests thus vocal and thus varied was, naturally, this: How to find a 
pretext for landing an army in Madagascar? There was a treaty 
between France and “la Grande Terre.” Each party thereunto was 
accusing the other of infringements. Here was the very thing ; and in 
M. Le Myre de Vilers the Dupuy Cabinet had the man of all men best 
fitted for the work of making overtures of peace and forcing on a war. 
An ex-naval lieutenant, his life-long aim has been the destruction of 








* This figure has since risen to 620 (April 15th)! In like manner, other ‘‘ Valeurs 
industrielles ” have risen, in anticipation of the war bringing traffic and freight to the advantage 
of various companies interested. Thus: Suez Canal shares have passed from 3,325 to 3,345; 
Chargeurs Réunis from 1,260 to 1,340 ; Messageries Maritimes from 585 to 589 ; and Compagnie 
Générale Transatlantique from 326°50 to 327°50. 
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British influence, and his high-handed methods had so thoroughly 
embroiled him with his own colleagues and compatriots, that in ’82 he 
had to retire for a while from the diplomatic service. In ’87 he hauled 
down his flag at the Hova capital, but had to hoist it again next day, 
when he found that Rainilaiarivony was in no way dismayed at the 
consequences; and since that date he has owed his antagonist a 
grudge. .How he played off an English envoy against the official 
representative of England in ’88, and led up to the declarations of the 
Protectorate in ’90 is matter of history. In choosing him M. Hanotaux 
knew well what he was doing. Indeed, he had so just and so profound 
a confidence in his man that from the new treaty which he sent out with 
M. de Vilers to Antananarivo last October the brave yet modest word 
“ Protectorate,” so cherished of the Parliament and Press of France, 
was carefully omitted. . 

The Hovas, all along, had taken care to reiterate their perfect 
willingness to adhere to the exact letter of the treaty of ’85 ; and in the 
August of ’94 they drew up a series of indictments against the French 
for repeated and flagrant infringements of the first principles thereof. 
This, as they knew, would be of no avail; for it was manifest that 
the French Plenipotentiary was instructed—not to propose such terms as 
a self-respecting Government might accept but—to hustle a precise and 
courteous Premier, brow-beat an Executive Ruler, find a pretext of some 
sort for breaking off negotiations, and take offence as soon as possible. 
The wish of the Hova Government to come to terms was evident ; 
but on the very second day the French envoy hastened to take offence 
where none was intended, assumed an indignation he was far from 
feeling, presented his ultimatum, started for the coast as soon as he 
could, and telegraphed to his chief at Paris that the trick was 
done. M. Hanotaux was waiting for the expected signal to inform 
the Chambers; whilst General Mercier, at the War Office, and 
M. Félix Faure, at the Ministry of Marine, were ready with the 
estimates demanded by their several departments. The Foreign 
Minister asked for 15,000 men and 65,000,000 francs: it was a big 
mouthful, but it was swallowed at a gulp. A special commission 
instantly decided that those figures were adequate, and it was arranged 
that forty millions should be placed at General Mercier’s disposal, 
and twenty-five at that of M. Faure. As we know, General Zurlinden 
has succeeded General Mercier, and Admiral Besnard has become 
Minister of Marine ; but the preparations begun by their predecessors 
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have been con nued in their entirety. General Duchesne, an able 
fighting General of division, was summoned from Belfort to take 
command ; General de Torcy, who had qualified for his post by personal 
study of our Anglo-Indian expeditions and our frontier wars, was 
appointed his Chief of Staff; and the process of mobilising a naval and 
military force was at once proceeded with. 

As the season for serious operations in Madagascar is in.June and 
July, there has been plenty of time for organising without haste. 
Everything is being prepared with commendable foresight. Two 
brigades have been formed. One is furnished by the regular armée de 
terre, the other by the armée coloniale ; that is, one is a military, the 
other a naval brigade. The first consists of what is called the Two- 
Hundredth Regiment, which is composed of three battalions (of four 
companies each), with a battalion (also four companies strong) of 
Chasseurs-a-pied (No. 40), a battalion of the Foreign Legion, and 
two battalions of Algerian Tirailleurs; seven battalions in all. The 
brigade, which is commanded by General Metzinger (known for his 
gallant conduct at the assault of Hué, in Tonkin), is also furnished 
with two mountain batteries from Algeria and two from the Artillery 
at home. The cavalry escort consists of a squadron of the Ist Chasseurs 
d’Afrique. A point to note is that the composition of this Two- 
Hundredth Regiment, which is made up of companies drawn by lot 
from the several corps d’armée garrisoned in France, is an effect of 
Anglomania. General Metzinger has already gone to Mojanga to make 
all ready there for the disembarkation. The naval, or rather Colonial, 
brigade (for all the regular troops serving in the Colonies over-sea are 
Infanterie de Marine) has been made up of three battalions from the 
Marine Infantry Brigades* at home, which form the new Thirteenth 
Regiment, to which are added a company of Haoussa Tirailleurs 
from Senegal, a battalion of Creole volunteers from Réunion, and two 
battalions of Sakalava Tirailleurs recruited at Diego Suarez. The 
Naval Brigade is under the command of Brigadier-General Voyron ; 
and a part of its Marine Infantry is already at Tamatave under Colonel 
de Giovellina. With regard to the Sakalava Tirailleurs, a battalion of 
which tribesmen from North-west Madagascar has been long in process 
of formation at Diego Suarez, it is to be remarked that the Sakalava are 
acknowledged subjects of Queen Ranavalona III, and their enlistment 








* It has been found necessary to call in volunteers from the Line. 
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has been one subject of complaint on the part of Rainilaiarivony. 
Well may that Minister object to the tutoring of these savages by 
the disciplinaires of the convict establishment at Diego Suarez! 

Shallow gunboats have been built, and are now well on their way 
out (in Messrs. Clarkson’s steamers) for the conveyance of General 
Duchesne’s Infantry and stores for 156 kilométres up the Ikopa river 
to Suberbieville, from which place a march of 286 kilometres will 
bring them to the metropolis. It is an unfortified town, situate on a 
noble rock which overlooks the plain of Betsimitatra. It has extensive 
suburbs, and is surrounded by populous villages, in nearly every one 
of which is a church, or a chapel, with a schoolhouse attached, to the 
building of which large sums of British money have been contributed. 
Simultaneously with the advance of one division along this line of 
approach from the North-West, a second (probably the Colonial 
Brigade) will march from the East at Andevoranto. I presume, as 
matter of course, that the lines of Manjakandrianambona, or Farafatra. 
will have fallen ere long into the hands of the Marine Infantry and 
Sailors under General Voyron and Commodore Bienaimé. 

The Hovas have at last some intention of disputing the invader’s 
advance. It is an open question, however, whether they will do 
more than fire a few rounds (rather by way of protest than with 
any serious intent), as they retire before his battalions. That they 
will attempt to re-open negotiations is almost certain. As certain is. 
it that the French will not stay their march by both routes, but will 
accomplish the occupation of the Hova capital without a check. Their 
loss in killed and wounded will be nég/igéable—possibly nz/—except for 
accidents by the way. But the columns must be woefully thinned ere they 
return to Marseilles. The expedition, indeed, is anything but popular 
with the more thoughtful among the officers. “Ce ne sera pas une 
promenade au pas gymnastique que celle de Tananarive. IJ pouvait 
paraitre plus facile en 1870 d’aller a Berlin, que d’aller en 1895 @ 
Tananarive,” it has been remarked ; while a principal military organ 
points out that “L’écart entre les effectifs continentaux frangais 
et allemands est de 12900 soldats au profit de |’Allemagne; au 
lieu de l’augmenter, en puisant dans les régiments les militaires 4 
envoyer a Madagascar, il est tout indiqué de faire appel aux réservistes 
et territoriaux sans toucher a nos régiments-squelettes Tout 
a Madagascar !. Quant aux Vosges, debrouillez-vous! C’est la formule 
du Mexique.” This critic is right: Mexico is the best parallel to 
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Madagascar. Who can doubt that the French general will lead the 
Two-Hundredth and the Fortieth Regiments into the Palace courtyard, 
past the tombs of the Radamas and Ranavalonas, which are at once the 
sanctuaries and the treasuries of the Malagasy nation? But only then 
will his real difficulties have begun. 

Generals Duchesne and Voyron with their picked staff duly embarked 
at Marseilles on board the mail steamer Jraouaddy on the 12th April, as 
prearranged ; whilst the newly-formed battalions, with the Artillery and 
Cavalry, lately concentrated in the camp at Sathonay, after a month’s 
perfecting in special drills, are now in course of embarkation in 
successive detachments on board the hired transports.* The em- 
barkation should be completed by the 1st May, by the middle 
of which month we may fairly expect to see the expedition under 
weigh. Should all go well, transports, troopships, and gunboats should 
disembark at Mojanga in the middle of June; and by the first week in 
July the advance by land from the base at Suberbieville should have 
laid the road as far as Tsarasaotra in the lowlands: for the establish- 
ment of a depét at Nosifito, or thereabouts, at which point the ascent 
to the hill country really begins. The question of transport has, 
naturally,exercised the minds of the military advisers of the Conseil 
de Guerre, and they seem to have come to the conclusion that, while 
native bearers—Africans, Comoriens, and Sakalavas—will accompany 
the pioneering party, the track can be made available for Abyssinian 
mule and ox transport with the main column. General Cosseron de 
Villenoisy, indeed, advocates, in the pages of the Avenir Militaire, the 
formation of a light railway from Mevatanana (the Hova station above 
Suberbieville) to Antananarivo, a distance of 286 kilométres, at an 
expense of 12,000 francs per kilométre. Such a line, he maintains, can 
be laid at a rate of from 800 to 1,500 metres per diem. But even at two 
kilometres a day, it would take at least a hundred and forty-three days, 
under the most favourable circumstances, to lay ; and that would carry 
things on to Christmas, which is the height of the bad season ; and the 
slightest opposition on the part of the Hovas would make such an 
advance impossible. Again, apart from the mere physical obstacles of 
precipitous gradients—at some points of three hundred feet within a 
mile or two—where is the labour to be got ?. For a considerable distance 
the wildest part of the journey is through a desolate and dispeopled 





* The Shamrock arrived at Mojanga with the 3rd Algerian ¢iradi/eurs on 28th February. 
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mountain region. <A railway might be useful as far as Nosifito rapids ; 
but beyond that none could be laid in time to be of any material 
assistance. M. Justin Suberbie rode with the small detachment of 
Marine Infantry, which marched down of late from Antananarivo to 
Suberbieville in eighteen days; and M. Doérer, who owns a coffee 
plantation at Ivato, brought down some score of native oxen, which he 
had trained to carry burdens, at the same time: so that practical 
experiment has demonstrated the possibility of using baggage animals, 
and Abyssinian mules are now being shipped at Djibouti, the port of 
Obok. With such resources at his command, General Duchesne can 
have no misgivings as to the results of his campaign. He and his staff 
thoroughly understand that it is to be a guerre de médecins and a 
guerre dintendance. The hospital, the ambulance, and the commissariat 
are the departments which will need the most prevision ; and if there 
wére any great mismanagement in these most important services, one 
half the expedition would have to be set to work to carry the other 
half back to the sea.* ‘ 

As I have noted, the amount of armed resistance from the Hovas is 
extremely problematical. Indeed, Rainilaiarivony himself, who reserves 
to himself all the powers of an Executive Commander-in-Chief, had not 
by last accounts resolved upon his line of defence. Of course, if Rama- 
sombazaha, the bigot-governor of Mevatanana, should get the mot @ordre 
from head-quarters, he will show fight. It is true that “ Omelettes 
cannot be made without breaking eggs”; but his resistance can be but 
trifling, and in skirmishing with him the French commander would 
probably find the best available antidote to fever. For, after all, it is 
the malevolence of the climate (at all altitudes below 100 métres), with 
the terrible gradients and the lack of roads, which will give him most 
trouble. And, assuming that no serious complication upsets his plan, 
we may expect to hear of his advance guard, under General Metzinger, 
crowning the crest of the plateau on the Hova side of Kinajy, about 
the same time that Brigadier-General Voyron’s Naval Brigade and Com- 
modore Bienaimé’s Sailors debouch from the forests of Analamazaotra 
on the east and, crossing the Ankay plain, effect the passage of the 
Mangoro River. The presence of a force on the bleak moors of 
Vonizongo might distract the attention of the Hova Generals from the 
defence of the Angavo Pass, which is next in the way of the Naval 





* Yet it is said that the first cargo landed at Mojanga consisted mainly of absinthe. 
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Brigade from Tamatave ; and the two divisions will in all probability 
join hands before the city of the Merinas, somewhere at the end of 
August or the beginning of September, the very height of the cool and 
healthy season.* 

Long, however, before the army of occupation has reached its goal, 
the Hova Government will have submitted to the Inevitable; and 
the Hova Army, which has never been more than a rough militia, will 
have resolved itself into a scattering of industrious, frugal peasants, 
engaged in growing rice and in breeding the Madagascar ox. We 
may next expect to see the Civil Commissioner—zot M. Le Myre de 
Vilers this time ; but M. Ranchot—dictate the terms which the great 
French Republic intends to impose on the small (but respectable) 
Kingdom of the last Hova Queen, a sometime pupil of the London 
missionaries. As everyone knows, she is a puppet; still she is also a 
very important fetish (so to speak) in the eyes not only of the Hova 
nation but of the many Malagasy tribes throughout the length and 
breadth of the immense island (it contains many more square miles than 
France before the Franco-German war), while the Prime Minister, His 
Excellency Rainilaiarivony, the Malagasy Bismarck, is the well-nigh 
autocratic ruler of the realm. From the days of the great Andrian- 
impoimerina, the first of the reigning dynasty, the family of his trusted 
adviser has furnished a line of hereditary Ministers to the Crown. It 
was only after the death of the first great queen, Ranavalona, that the 
hereditary Prime Minister and Commander-in-Chief first ruled the 
people of Imerina as a despot; but none of the family has ever 
exercised such autocratic powers as its present representative, since 
his brother’s downfall, some twenty-five years ago. What is to 
become of him ? 

It is a serious question for the French official charged with the 
administration of the country. Should Rainilaiarivony elect to remain 
and accept executive powers as the lieutenant, or colleague, of the 
French Resident Commissioner, that administration could be easily 
carried on through the present executive. This method, it would seem, 
is contemplated by the French Government ; and, if it be adopted, all 
may go smoothly. But suppose, as an alternative, that when General 
Duchesne arrives before Antananarivo, he finds (a not impossible 





* So cold is it in the wind-swept highlands of these granitic plateaux that it is hoped 
that warm clothes have not been forgotten by the Supply Department. 
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contingency) the whole machinery of the Hova Government — the 
Court, the officials, and any army which may remain—all remoyed 
south of the Ankaratra Mountains, whose peaks of eight thousand feet 
are visible from the Queen’s palace? Another Antananarivo and another 
Palace could be invented at Fianarantsoa, the capital of the Betsileo 
tribes, and in that case the campaign would only have begun. Then, 
if the Hova Government could but keep its enemies at bay for a few 
months longer, till the bad season comes, the Government in office, be 
it M. Ribot’s or another’s, would find itself peculiarly placed, with 
Madagascar turning another Mexico for all concerned in it, from 
M. Félix Faure himself downwards, when another credit of several 
millions is demanded. 

I have hitherto proceeded on the assumption that there are no 
complications in France itself during the progress of the Madagascar 
expedition. Already, as has been shown, those who arranged the 
preliminaries have had their labour for their pains. As soon as General 
Zurlinden took office, he had to submit, on his very first appearance 
in Parliament, to an odious “heckling” as to the hire of English 
transports. It was in vain that he pleaded the sagacity of his prede- 
cessor, General Mercier, in subsidising as it were the British Flag. 
M. de Mahy—“ avec sa chaleur accoutumée” insisted that “ Les Anglais 
offriraient de transporter pour rien, qu'on ne devrait pas accepter leurs 
offres ;” * while M. Le Myre de Vilers, who by this time was back from 
Madagascar, declared: “ Qu’au point de vue des principes il partage 
lavis de M. de Mahy.” Thus the prime movers of the Expedition did 
their utmost to embarrass the Executive charged with preparing for the 
safe conduct of a most important factor ; and as the former Minister 
of Marine, M. Faure, was thereby implicated, these ultra-patriots 
came nigh to upsetting President and Cabinet both. Fortunately our 
own Government decided not to issue a proclamation of neutrality. 
“The legitimate interests of British commerce affording the text by 
which the propriety of a proclamation of neutrality should in law be 
judged,” it was stated in Parliament that England, as a neutral nation, 





* M. de Mahy again got into the Tribune to propose this resolution, me varietur: ‘Tl faut 
que la Chambre fasse une démonstration et décide que pas une tonne destinée 4 Madagascar ne 
soit confiée 4 l’Angleterre.” That this movement against Madagascar is aimed against British 
interests, is shown by the peroration at the end of the recent popular pamphlet by M. Joiibert :— 
** Nous pouvons dire que Madagascar, la grande ile Africaine, aux mains de la France, c’est un 
pistolet braqué sur l’empire britannique des Indes et de l’Afrique australe.” 
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was not bound to prevent neutral ships from conveying materials for a 
belligerent, and that Her Majesty’s Government purposed to remain 
neutral. Had our Government interfered to prevent Messrs. Clarkson’s 
syndicate from carrying out their contract, the outcry in the Chamber 


of Deputies might have led to regrettable issues. 

We can all remember the crisis produced in’83 by the Shaw incident 
at Tamatave, and the boarding of the Zaymouth Castle by Admiral 
Pierre, with the tact and resolution shown by Captain (then Com- 
mander) Johnstone, of the Dryad. During the present expedition 
several such delicate situations must inevitably arise. There are many 
British subjects in the interior of the Island, and their communications, 
hitherto carried on by way of Vatomandry, are to be subjected to the 
surveillance of French men-of-war. The orders of the French Commo- 
dore may be stringent ; but the record of Lieutenants Boiteux and Aube 
on the Niger exists to show that subordinates left to themselves cannot 
always be trusted to keep cool. At Mojanga, for instance, on the 16th 
January, when Commodore Bienaimé arrived in the Przmauguet, 
flagship, to take on all the glory of occupation, he found, to his great 
chagrin, that the western division of his squadron, the Hugon, the 
Lynx, the Météore, and the Dumont d’ Urville, had shelled the Hova forts 
‘two days before, in direct contrariety to his express orders (which, of 
-course, had failed to reach them). Even so, it is feared that when the 
Castle Line steamers come to be subjected to vigorous “neutral” treat- 
ment, our South African colonists may interpose ¢hezr view of the duties 

-of neutrals. Professor Holland’s opinion—that, under the Foreign 
Enlistment Act of 1870, penal consequences have been incurred by 
Messrs. Clarkson's arrangements with the French Government—may yet 
‘be put to the proof in other instances on the Madagascar coasts. The 
French jurists, on the other hand, contend (according to the Débats) 
that as, in ’90, we recognised the French Protectorate in Madagascar 
“qth all tts consequences,” that is all-sufficient for their argument. 

The chief dangers to be apprehended are those, in fact, which may 
arise from the combinations of patriots in Parliament, and of insub- 
ordinates afloat. We have but to consider the harvest of difficulties 
sown and grown for the Minister for the Colonies in the gross insub- 
ordination of the French Soudan, to guess at what may, or rather what 
must, happen under a military régime in Madagascar. During the 
discussion of the Colonial Estimates there were told some very nasty 
stories, of cruelty to natives, which the Government could not deny. 
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If a tithe of them were true, the Malagasy might well fight hard to keep 
their lives worth living. 

And, after all, when General Duchesne has telegraphed his Veni / 
Vidi! Vici! how is the great Island to be colonised? French 
colonists there are none; at least, there are none to spare. Take 
the case of Réunion, but two days’ distance from Tamatave. It is 
an earthly paradise, which has been in the hands of the French since 
the early days of Louis XIV, by whom it was settled. And what is its 
financial state? In the Colonial Debate it was shown that two-thirds 
of it had fallen into the hands of the Crédit Foncier ; that every planter 
is in debt; and that the island is mortgaged to usurers. It was 
told that the Creoles have enlisted by hundreds into the regiment, 
which is to garrison Tamatave.' But the Government has since 
confessed that the Réunion Creoles will ot volunteer ; and Admiral 
Besnard has had to order from the already depleted ranks of the 
Marine Infantry at home 480 men extra to fill up the ranks of the 
battalion forming in Réunion. In the March of ’85 Admiral Miot 
reported 50 per cent. of his force on shore sick at Tamatave ; and at 
Vohemar as many as 80 per cent. hors de combat with fever. (Admiral 
Galiber gave evidence before a Select Committee in Paris that, in ’84, 
in a force of 1,100 men of all services, there were 30,658 days in 
hospital in six months, and that in the same time 690 men were 
invalided to Réunion. The cases of malarial fever amounted to 
27 per cent., and, inclusive of those cases in hospital at Réunion, 
the total was 40 per cent.) The Réunion Volunteers were decimated, 
and it is like enough that those few who are now drilling at Saint- 
Denis will never be fit to co-operate in any scheme of colonisation. 
Ere long, however, crowds of visitors—hardly colonists, perhaps—will 
seek the great gold-and-diamond-bearing regions from British South 
Africa: for the declaration of ’90 expressly lays it down that British 
subjects are to enjoy all the rights and immunities they have hitherto 
enjoyed by treaty. As matter of fact, there will be plenty of Colonial 
Expansion. But it will be from a quarter little dreamed of by MM. de 
Mahy et Cie. 


PASFIELD OLIVER. 





THE THEATRE IN LONDON 
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WAS born with an instinctive, unreasoning, unreasonable love for 
the theatre, simply as the theatre. ... . But close upon the 
heels of this mania for the theatre came another and still more 

absorbing passion—the passion for high thoughts and beautiful words, 
for things delicately seen, and subtly felt, and marvellously imagined— 
in short, for that divinest emanation of the human spirit which we call 
literature. These two things have I loved, sometimes blindly and 
foolishly, sometimes, I hope, with understanding; and it has been the 
instinctive, inevitable effort of my life to make these two one flesh. 

.. That the drama should once more take rank among the highest 
expressions of English creative genius, and that the theatre, not as a 
place of mere pastime, should once more become a preponderant interest 
and influence in the lives of thinking men and women—that is the end 
to which, like all the rest, this year of my life-work is dedicated.” 
“Unless a London manager sees some probability of from 50,000 to 
75,000 people paying him an average five shillings a-piece within three 
months, he will hardly be persuaded to venture.” 

The former of these quotations is taken from Mr. William Archer’s 
Epilogue to his Theatrical World of 1894, and the latter from a preface 
contributed by Mr. Bernard Shaw to the same volume. “ The cynic ”— 
a person who does not exist, but has been invented as a convenient 
cock-shy by the sentimentalist, who does exist—might, it may be, smile 
at their juxtaposition. But I am certainly innocent of any impertinent 
intent to make fun of Mr. Archer. The 345 pages of his criticisms, 
which separate this expression of his enthusiasm from Mr. Shaw’s 
statement of fact, might, it is true, be regarded as a mournful waste of 
just ideas, of acute analysis, and of pleasant writing. But the most of 
human ambitions are illusory, and this of Mr. Archer—the hope of 
getting together in England from 50,000 to 75,000 thinking men and 
women who can afford an average of five shillings a-piece, every three 
months, for a preponderant interest and influence—though more forlorn 
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than any other known to me is neither unworthy nor altogether un- 
profitable. For the means in such a matter is more than the end, and 
Mr. Archer’s mission has given great pleasure to many of us, and, we 
are told, an interest in life to Mr. Archer. I have permitted myself 
the luxury of quoting him at some length, because he is to me by 
far the most interesting of contemporary “dramatic critics,” and because 
any quarrel I have with dramatic critics is chiefly with some of the 
results of his attitude. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw, in this same preface, laments the absence of 
“a habit of playgoing among the cultivated section of the London 
community.” My experience agrees with his. It seems to be a common- 
place among educated Londoners that there is never anything worth 
seeing at the theatre. Some of them have that unreasoning love for 
the theatre, simply as the theatre, which I myself may claim to share 
with Mr. Archer. With such a love, one can bear dull plays and 
indifferent playing. One delights in the footlights, the look of the 
house, the expectation of the coming scene. When one’s playgoing 
began in childhood, he has, no doubt, some faint renewal of old 
delightful senses, the sense of mystery, of escape from the daily round, 
of revelations. It is in the theatre only that I have the least approach 
to that absurdly dear “man-of-the-world” feeling I had at sixteen. 
And beside this renewal of association, there is for some of us an 
irresistible attraction in the points, the minutia, the “business” of the 
stage. We feel in a more passive way that enthusiasm which leads 
people, who might enjoy life very well as most others understand 
enjoyment, to pass their time in the discomfort of provincial tours. 
One of these has assured me that he would rather sit out the worst- 
' written and worst-acted play ever produced than not be in a theatre, 
and sometimes I have nearly reached his heights. My reasons for 
making these boasts, or admissions, are not merely egotistical: I wish to 
show at the outset, that if I think but poorly of the theatre in London as 
it is, my attitude towards it is neither “superior” nor unsympathetic in 
any way. I love limelight, and slow music, and to hear the prompter’s 
voice. The only “shop” of which I never tire in conversation, is the 
shop of the theatre. But it is a fact that they who share this love with 
me are in a very small minority among educated Londoners. Most of 
these take the theatre on its merits, and, having examined it, decide to 
leave it alone. They read of some play which is declared to be modern, 
and full of social problems, and full of great ideas, and when they go to 
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see it, they find it compact of sham sociology and bad psychology. Or 
they wish to be amused, and are put off with stale buffoonery.. And so 
they stay away. It is because I think that they might be induced to 
mingle with Mr. Bernard Shaw’s 50,000 people, and that those critics 
who are anxious for this result are not taking the right course to 
achieve it, that I take the liberty of uplifting my poor voice. 


II. 


The first remark it occurs to one to make of the London stage is 
the complcte absence cf comedies. I do not say of comedy: now and 
then, at long intervals and for a brief space, we are refreshed in the 
course of a melodrama or a farce by a scene of comedy. Confining 
myself, as I propose to do throughout this article, to plays now playing, 
or at least recently produced, I can think of a few where this is the case. 
In John-a-Dreams, for example, an indifferent melodrama as a whole, 
there is a trifle of comedy in a scene between a husband and an idiot 
young man who makes love to his wife. But in the plays that are 
called comedies the motive is invariably a melodramatic or at least, to 
be polite, a serious one. By this I do not mean that all comedy must 
be flippant, or “ cynical,” or anything of the kind. I do not happen to 
be very fond of sentimental comedy, but I am far from denying that a 
comedy may contain feeling and remain comedy. Beau Austin is a late 
proof of that, were one needed. But if the spectator is to weep, he must 
at least be bidden to smile through his tears. Now, in most of our 
professed comedies, the story, if worked out consistently and in an abler 
fashion on the lines on which we see it worked out, would be rather 
tragedy than comedy ; your tears would flow without a break, or only 
broken by irrelevant picces of farce. Melodrama f/us farce, in fact: | 
that is the modern English formula for comedy. Mr. Grundy’s 7he 
New Woman was a fair example. Here the motive, the two loves of a 
man, one merely sensual or superficially affectionate for a woman of 
whom he tired, and the other based first on intellectual sympathy, might 
have been a comic motive, although a grim one; as it was, the theme 
was resolved into the merest melodrama, expounded with a great deal 
of rant and violent appeals to emotion, both in dialogue and action, and 
for any fun there was, you were thrown back on impossible caricatures 
of a hackneyed craze. In other prefessed comedies the serious element 
is relieved by witty dialogue, which, however rare or refreshing, does not 
constitute a comedy. The Jdeal Husband, for instance, was relieved in 
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this way, but there the wit was mostly irrelevant to the action and did 
not therefore turn the plot into comedy. The Case of Rebellious Susan 
had, indeed, something of the comic spirit in the first act, and in the 
character of the husband throughout, but was overshadowed by a 
depressing sense of ethical importance, and was discounted by a strong 
dash of farce. I wish I could take Mr. Bernard Shaw's Arms and the 
Man as an exception to my general statement. It was novel and 
exceeding good fun. But it seems to me that its author, “upholding a ° 
thesis,” sacrificed probability too far to leave his play comedy. Men and 
women who fancy themselves heroes and heroines are proved by circum- 
stance to be ordinarily mean and mediocre often enough, and sometimes 
they may recognise the proof. But when throughout a play they 
recognise it one minute, not, apparently, having done so in their lives 
before, express the recognition plainly, and the next minute but one 
have to recognise it again, surely that play is a farce? I think it likely 
Mr. Shaw may write a good comedy, or has already written one, and 
am sure he can write another good farce. Meantime, whatever the 
glories of the living stage, its comedy is not one of them. 

When one comes to deal with its serious dramas, its “real, vital 
plays,” the plays that profess to deal with actual questions and interests 
that concern modern England seriously, one finds, on reflection, that 
the drama in them is sacrificed to the vital question, or whatever it is 
called, and that the treatment of the vital question is worthless. I do 
not agree with the critics who think Zhe Second Mrs. Tanqueray a very 
great play, nor with those who think it a very bad one. It seemed to 
me to have some moments of drama and some excellent dialogue, now 
and again. In an age with a more robust sense of humour than ours, 
its motive might have made a good farce. If one had been per- 
mitted to laugh at the tedium the light-o’-love discovered in respectable 
marriage and at the discomfiture of her well-meaning and amazingly 
unwise husband, one might have accepted the extraordinary actions of 
the characters as a legitimate farcical convention. As it was, the 
incredible characterisation quite spoiled the play as an exposition of any 
problem whatever. Boys and senile men marry such ladies as Paula, 
but staid men of middle-age do not. Given, however, the curious 
_Mmarriage, the subsequent proceedings of the husband are explicable 
only on the grounds of temporary lunacy. And given these subsequent 
proceedings, the suicide of Paula can hardly be accepted as an 
inevitable conclusion of the drama. As a farce, however, the plot— 
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minus the suicide—might have served very well, but that a con- 
temporary audience would probably have hissed it dead. 

The play with which Mr. Pinero has followed it seems to me better 
worth seeing, not because it is a better play, but because the old Adam 
in Mr. Pinero—the old Adam who wrote the best farces of our time— 
inspired him to introduce some very genuine humour into the character 
of the wicked duke. A delightful duke! even if the part were less 
excellently acted than it is. But to accept The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith 
as a truthful presentation of contemporary people, contemporary diffi- 
culties, contemporary modes of thought, is impossible. You may say 
that the question whether or no unlicensed unions, terminable at will, 
between men and women are better than ordinary marriage is one which 
engages some of the thoughts of Mr. Archer’s “thinking men and 
women.” No doubt it does ; but their thoughts have more substance in 
them than the airy denunciations of Mr. Pinero’s heroine and the 
querulous maunderings of his hero, and face elements of the problem 
which these two complacently ignore. Of course any help to the solu- 
tion of the general problem is obviated by the selection of a totally 
unfit man and a very unstable woman; one, moreover, who starts with 
a suicidal theory of “union without passion.” I will not waste my space, 
however, by writing of the problem, or rather theorem, in sociology. 
Doubtless, Mr. Pinero was aware, long before I was, that plays have 
their own problems, dramatic problems, to solve ; but that problems in 
sociology are to be solved, if they can be solved, by argument and not 
by imaginary creations, and doubtless he did not design his play as a 
contribution to the science of sociology. But what is to be said of his 
picture of a contemporary Socialist, a woman of supposed brains and 
unfettered education? Even the Fabian Society knows more of 
Socialism than poor Mrs. Ebbsmith. The Radicalism, the idea of which 
was “down with the pampered aristocracy,” and which a few elderly 
politicians, pleasant survivals of a former generation, live to expound, 
is quite incongruous in her mouth. The “business” with the Bible, 
again, and her ultimate and sudden refuge in a religion which she had 
never learned, are simply incredible. Otherwise, the only objection I 
have to make to the characterisation of her is its crudity. I believe, 
more or less, in the course of her changes; I do not believe in the 
jerkiness with which they are presented. The picture of the clergyman 
seems to me.even more unfair to our times. A medizval monk would 
very likely have rushed in horror from a room where a witch was mur- 
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muring incantations; no clergyman of my acquaintance—or of yours? 
—would have been frightened out of argument and self-possession by 
an hysterical woman’s flimsy denunciation of the Bible, or even by her 
violent handling of the actual book. Other parts of the characterisation 
are crude, as the manner in which Lucas Cleeve was made to express 
his fatuous egotism in the second act. In point of dramatic interest The 
Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith seems to me lamentably deficient ; more so, 
by far, than Zhe Second Mrs. Tanqueray. And of the whole play, it 
is my conviction that it is not worth the least of Mr. Pinero’s farces. 

I need hardly state the reason why we have no plays reflecting the 
real life and thought, in their serious aspects, of the times in which we 
live, the questions which interest us most nearly, and the development 
of our social life. The obstacles are simply Mr. Shaw’s 50,000 or 
75,000 people paying an average of five shillings, &c., &c. The presen- 
tation of a complex society in its finer aspects must needs be by 
situations and by dialogue of which the import is unrecognisable by 
large audiences. Aischylus?. Sophocles? They wrote in a simpler 
society than ours, and dealt with traditional and familiar themes. The 
comedies of Greece were pretty broad and personal satire, not difficult 
to comprehend. Shakespeare? His audiences included a far larger pro- 
portion, given the times, of cultivated people than do ours, and for the 
groundlings there were clowns and combats. But I am becoming very 
elementary. It is my opinion that even were this difficulty of the 
50,000 overcome, in a small way, by routing up a subscribing audience 
for a small theatre, the result would not be at all continuously great and 
good in the way of sociological plays. I would not press the case of 
the Independent Theatre. I am speaking of home-grown plays, and 
that is largely concerned with foreign ones. But in our time of complex 
problems and delicate—I do not mean “improper ”—-situations, a time 
when sociology is becoming more and more a science to be studied 
laboriously, with a mass of data, I do not think that people whose 
interest in it is serious would greatly care to see its questions begged, as 
they must be begged, on the stage. No doubt they would like to see 
plays in which the situations had some meaning, and the dialogue some 
delicacy, and might by continual appeals be induced to support some 
theatre where such plays were to be seen. Then, possibly, the long 
divorce between our stage and the best of our literature might be ended. 
But I think it doubtful, and were it realised, this. one theatre would 
hardly satisfy Mr. Archer, whose mission is far. more general. 
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But there are other sights at the playhouse than comedies and serious 
dramas. Melodrama may not be a high form of art, but it is not one to 
be despised off-hand. There is such a thing as a good melodrama, and 
it is a thing to be enjoyed even by thinking men and women. There 
may be great skill in the use of melodramatic conventions, in hitting 
just the right remoteness from life, in availing yourself of the recognised 
crudity of character and coincidence so as to get, without trying your 
peculiar audience too far, the most thrilling of possible effects. I am 
told there are superior people whose joy in melodrama comes from its 
absurdities, the trade marks of its villains, and the rant of its heroes. 
For myself, I accept it frankly, and profess I can enter into its spirit. 
But one does not see a really stirring melodrama very often nowadays. 
The autumn melodramas at Drury Lane have every year a greater 
tendency to be merely spectacular. I often think their producer wastes 
a good deal of money on them. My observation inclines me to believe 
that familiarity, not magnificence, is what his audiences most desire—a 
real omnibus or tramway rather than the Coliseum by moonlight. The 
suggestion of a clever actor—to knock down the back of the house and 
allow the audience to feast its eyes on the traffic in the street beyond— 
might be profitably weighed. But I prefer the Drury Lane melodramas 
before such plays as John-a-Dreams or The Masqueraders, because these, 
with a sort of dramatic snobbery, though entirely melodramatic in plan, 
have an air of being something else and, therefore, get themselves 
played without that robustness and breadth which in melodrama are a 
prime necessity. Zhe Fatal Card at the Adelphi struck me as a better 
play than either. 

The same conventions, the same remoteness from life, are applicable 
to farce as to melodrama, and a good farce nobody, however cultivated, 
need be ashamed to have written or to see. In the actual condition 
of the theatre, indeed, it might be very plausibly argued that of all forms 
of plays farce has the truest possibilities of perfection. The likeness to 
life which comedy and serious drama demand is offensive or unintelli- 
gible to an average modern audience. It must be difficult to write a 
melodrama without feeling an idiot. But to talk clever nonsense that 
pretends to be nothing else, and to devise cleverly-nonsensical com- 
plications must be like romping and chaffing with children, and may be 
achieved with an easy conscience and a whole heart. The condition of 
success is that you must be whimsical but simple, and is not a hard one 
to observe. The published farces of Mr. Henry James could not be 
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successful because their whimsicality is not simple; but they might 
have been simple and remained every whit as clever. As evidence of 
what I have said, I venture to make the assertions that 7he Jmportance 
of Being Earnest is incomparably the best of Mr. Wilde’s plays, and that 
Mr. Pinero’s farces are incomparably better of their kind than his serious 
plays. O that I were an eminent critic! I would never rest until I 
had bullied Mr. Pinero into writing another farce. It is needed, for the 
actual condition of farce is poor. There are but two being played at 
present of any particular merit, and one of them owes most of its vogue 
to the humours, actuai or reflected, of Mr. Penley. As for the sort of 
musical farce which is now replacing the old burlesque, dear to one’s 
youth, it has possibilities which have not been remotely realised. At 
present it is unpleasantly just to say that Mr. Gilbert is the only 
writer of comic libretto who possesses or is not ashamed of possessing 
an intellect. 

You may have noted that I have had nothing to say of the 
Shakespearean revivals and other plays, as Kzng Arthur at the Lyceum. 
Approaching them now on my hands and knees, as it were, I would 
humbly suggest that these elaborate spectacles, often beautiful, are in 
the nature of their attraction apart from my subject. It is not 


Shakespeare, nor Mr. Irving’s and Miss Terry’s acting, nor even Mr. 
Comyn Carr’s poetry that takes people there ; it is Capulet’s orchard or 
the mystic mere. To complain of this would be absurd, but I do not 
profess to be a,critic of scenery and costumes. 


Ill. 


In nine cases out of ten, when one goes to the theatre, the acting, be 
it good or bad, is far more interesting than the play. The serious play 
may be insufficient and the funny play tedious, but there always is, or 
might be, some pleasure in following the merits or imperfections of its 
execution. This view is supported by common conversation. The 
reason given for seeing such-and-such a play is almost invariably that 
So-and-So is “good” in it. To discuss the qualities of all our eminent 
or other actors and to make a sort of list of them in order of merit would 
be a task from which the least modest man might shrink. I wish, 
however, to suggest two faults of which contemporary acting in London 
is conspicuously guiity and of which it might, conceivably, be cured. 

The first is the fault cf under-acting. The ideal of being “ natural,” 
in striving after which one or two actors have achieved excellent results, 
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has misled a large number of actors and a larger number of actresses 
into supposing that passivity is the goal of playing. Because, for 
example, Mr. Charles Hawtrey has gained deservedly great success for 
his unexaggerated presentations of ordinary well-bred men of the period, 
several young actors studiously avoid any intonation or gesture that 
would be inappropriate in a drawing-room. They seem not to be aware 
that an effective moderation of general style is only possible where, as in 
Mr. Hawtrey’s case, the relative importance and effect of every little 
touch in speech and action have been carefully studied. He is an actor, 
no doubt, with well-defined limitations, but within them the result is a 
result of skill. These others merely loaf about the stage, and smile, and 
wander on and off, and having strained your attention to follow them 
you are left with no impression whatever. The opposite vice of 
staginess is far less irritating than this. Mr. Warner, for instance, who 
bade fair at one time to become perhaps a great actor, has declined on to 
melodrama and is become without question stagy, but he remains an 
excellent actor in spite of it. To give too much point is better than to 
give none at all. When you see Mr. Warner you may smile at his 
exuberance and gusto, but you feel his appreciation of his part and 
rejoice in his abandonment. In melodrama, of course, if it is to be 
acted at all, the acting must be broad and vigorous, and I think most of 
our young actors would benefit by a course of it, if only they had grit 
enough to overthrow its ill effects. 

The other fault is that of a persistent personality, which is especially 
the fault of the successful. Of several of our “leading actors ” even their 
admirers must admit that they are always the same. Sometimes it may 
be the actor’s own personality which is exploited. This is not to say he 
is not an actor, because to have certain qualities and to express them on 
the stage are different things. Sometimes a peculiarity of manner, 
adopted for one part, “catches on,” and is reproduced in all his parts till 
the actor acts no more. “The public,” which insists on seeing: its 
favourites’ familiar tricks, is the first cause, and the actor’s natural 
desire for popularity, the second. The desire is natural, but the result 
is deterioration. Mr. Beerbohm Tree was wont, at an earlier time, to 
“get out of his skin,” to an extent he achieves no longer. When an 
actor is always cast for the same sort of part, the fault, if it exist in 
him, is, of course, not so censurable, though that he should be so cast is 
a reflection on his ability; in the case of actors like Mr. Tree and 
Mr. Irving, who cast themselves for every sort of part under heaven, 
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a mannerism becomes absurd. Even in a fairly narrow range of parts, 
such as those affected by Mr. Arthur Cecil, it is trying to find the actor 
never varying his intonation or gesture by a hair’s-breadth. And even 
in comic opera to be precisely the same as a sorcerer, a mikado, a general, 
a governor, and so forth, as is Mr. Grossmith, is a little wearisome, unless 
the actor’s own humour is greatly entertaining. This condition holds of 
Mr. Arthur Roberts: his mission is to act Mr. Arthur Roberts, or it 
I may borrow the friendly liberty of the gallery, to act “ Awthur,” to 
express the essence of the bar and the racecourse. In spite of the little 
bits of clever mimicry with which he varies this entertainment, I hope 
he will continue to be “ Awthur,” and not trouble about acting to the 
end of his days. But the danger of being stereotyped is one that always 
attends success, and I hope that some of our younger actors may avoid 
it. Mr. Brookfield is an actor who contrives to efface himself in his parts, 
and there is always the pleasure of wonder when you see his name on 
a programme ; I should like his example to be followed, and I perceive 
a danger that it will not be followed in several hopeful players. As 
Paula Tanqueray, as the lady in John-a-Dreams, and as Mrs. Ebbsmith, 
Mrs. Campbell has had much the same part, that of a woman who is at 
a conventional disadvantage with other women. She has played this 
part in the same way, and so excellently, that I trust devoutly she may 
soon extend her field. Mr. Hare’s creation of the duke in Mrs. 
Ebbsmith appears to me remarkable. There are many actors and 
actresses who. have, in their degrees, the true actor’s quality of versa- 
tility; I trust that, in spite of evil and successful examples, they will 
cultivate it. 
IV. 

The critics should encourage them, but the critics seem not to care. 
I would not write disrespectfully of critics: I know the difficulties of 
their calling, and am lost in admiration of their constancy to it. I 
followed it myself some months ago, and found that six weeks exhausted 
my endurance. The impossibility of avoiding frequent repetitions of the 
same ideas annoyed one’s vanity, and one lost, little by little, the childish 
enjoyment of the footlights. And then one had to sit out the play. 
But in this matter of encouraging actors to act, 1 confess I think the 
critics to blame. When you read Lamb, or Hazlitt, or Leigh Hunt, you 
find they were interested in acting ; they compared different actors, and 
observed how they took this or that passage. With our own critics it 
is otherwise. The, plot; fares very well at their hands. The morning 
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papers give you a long summary of it, Mr. Archer brings to bear on it 
his philosophy and his critical intelligence, Mr. Walkley separates its 
motives into a, 4, and c¢, and adorns it with quotations from the best 
authors. But of the acting we are seldom told more than that 
So-and-So was admirable and his comrades adequate. This is wrong, 
and I am glad to see that the latest critic, Mr. Shaw, is likely to be an 
exception. 

But what I believe to be the chief imperfection of our dramatic 
critics is their specialisation. The critic or critics on one daily paper 
hold a brief for our hearths and homes. That is well, although I do 
not think the average strength of domestic affections in the country 
gains much by their being trotted out apropos of every little play that is 
produced; but to condemn in consequence anything that is not 
obviously hearth-and-homey seems a trifle narrow. Such critics are, 
however, inevitable, and the honest expression of their point of view is 
perhaps a gain. But the critics who are desirous, first of all, to improve 
our stage, and whose influence, being on the side of modern develop- 
ment, must, in the long run, outweigh the others’, seem to me to have a 
more important limitation. 

The tendency of what I have written is to show that Mr. Archer’s 
mission—to make the theatre “a preponderant interest and influence in 
the lives of thinking men and women ”—is hopeless. A serious drama, 
reflecting truly the developments of modern social life, can be realised, 
I think, only very partially and intermittedly. Books azd laboratories 
have taken the place of the stage as the material of serious study by 
the cultivated. They will go to the theatre—it is a hard saying for 
Mr. Archer, but it is true—only to be amused : to be “ thrilled,” that is, 
if they can be, or to be made to laugh. And the serious drama, which 
shall appeal to the rest, the 50,000 or 75,000 people, is likely to be 
melodramatical or foolish for a long time to come, and even then to be 
nothing more than a prolongation of University Extension. It is the 
tendency, also, of my remarks to show that the other forms of play we 
have, which are not serious, are worth improvement and necd sorely to 
be improved. Farce and in a lesser degree melodrama, comic opera (I 
am thinking of the libretto) and the like are, within the limits 
necessitated by the 50,000 people, capable of a great advance. 
Comedy, even, might, within these limits, conceivably be re-created. 
In the face of these facts, as I think them, the more cultivated critics 
sin egregiously by their lack of catholicity. One of them goes to a 
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performance of Mr. Arthur Roberts, and complains that there is nothing 
“beautiful” in it. Another goes to an Adelphi melodrama and laments 
the “vulgarity” of the comic relief. The one is not meant to be 
beautiful, nor the other anything but vulgar. In their late tremendous 
attacks on the censorship—a quite unimportant matter in my opinion— 
Mr. Archer and Mr. Bernard Shaw were eloquent on the indecency of 
some of the plays licensed. A dull joke is no less dull, to my mind, 
because it is indecent, but these critics seem to me a deal less tolerant 
than the average of London society. A dramatic critic recently 
described Congreve as “a grimy gentleman,” and that serves to show 
his appreciation of comedy. 

I do not exaggerate the influence of dramatic critics. I am aware 
that the world at large, certainly the cultivated world of London, has 
taken but little interest even in the Titanic combat between Mr. Archer 
and Mr. Clement Scott, which I, for my part, have watched breathlessly 
for years. I do not take Punch very seriously. But as one who is. 
intensely fond of the theatre and would like his taste to be more 
widely shared by those whose intellectual qualities he appreciates, I 
regret that a writer of Mr. Archer’s calibre, with all his opportunities 
for influence, should confine his zeal to so narrow a groove. For what 


he has done in introducing the works of Dr. Ibsen to our stage, I am 


grateful, sympathising neither with the extravagant praises of their 
philosophy nor with the ignorant depreciation of their dramatic quality. 
For the work generally to which, in his words, he has dedicated his 
life, I have great sympathy, although I despair of its accomplishment, 
But by these presents I solemnly exhort him to amend his ways, 
to cast away superiority, to sympathise with those who not only think 
but dine, to pray for a comedy, and meantime to work for the improve~ 
ment of our farces, and even our melodramas, 
G. S. STREET. 
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THOMAS PURENEY: PRISONER ORDINARY 


HOMAS PURENEY, Archbishop among Ordinaries, lived and 
preached in the heyday of Newgate. His was the good fortune 
to witness Sheppard’s encounter with the topsman, and to 

shrive the battered soul of Jonathan Wild. Nor did he fall one inch 
below his opportunity. Designed by Providence to administer a final 
consolation to the evil-doer, he permitted no false ambition to distract 
his talent. As some men are born for the gallows, so he was 
born to thump the cushion of a prison pulpit; and his peculiar 
-aptitude was revealed to him before he had time to spend his strength 
in mistaken endeavour. For thirty years his squat, stout figure was 
amiably familiar to all such as enjoyed the Liberties of the Jug. For 
thirty years his mottled nose and the rubicundity of his cheeks were 
the ineffaceable ensigns of his intemperance. Yet there was a grimy 
humour in his forbidding aspect. The fusty black coat, which sat ill 
upon his shambling frame, was all besmirched with spilled snuff, and 
the lees of a thousand quart pots. The bands of his profession were 
ever awry upon a tattered shirt. His ancient wig scattered dust and 
powder as he went, while a single buckle of some tawdry metal gave 
a look of oddity to his clumsy, slipshod feet. A caricature of a man, he 
ambled and chuckled and seized the easy pleasures within his reach. 
There was never a summer's day but he caught upon his brow the 
few faint gleams of sunlight that penetrated the gloomy yard. Hour 
after hour he would sit, his short fingers hardly linked across his 
belly, drinking his cup of ale, and puffing at a _ half-extinguished 
tobacco-pipe. Meanwhile he would reflect upon those triumphs of 
oratory, which were his supreme delight. If it fell on a Monday that. 
he took the air, a smile of satisfaction lit up his fat, loose features, for 
still he pondered the effect of yesterday’s masterpiece. On Saturday 
the glad expectancy of to-morrow lent him a certain joyous dignity. 
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At other times his eye lacked lustre, his gesture buoyancy, unless 
indeed he were called upon to follow the cart to Tyburn, or to compose 
the Last Dying Speech of some notorious malefactor. 

Preaching was the master passion of his life. It was the pulpit 
that reconciled him to exile within a great city, and persuaded him 
to the enjoyment of roguish company. Those there were who 
deemed his career unfortunate, but a sense of fitness might have 
checked their pity, and it was only in his hours of maudlin con- 
fidence that the Reverend Thomas confessed to disappointment. Born 
of respectable parents in the County of Cambridgeshire, he nurtured 
his youth upon the exploits of James Hind and the Golden Farmer. 
His boyish pleasure was to lie in the ditch, which bounded his father’s 
orchard, studying that now-forgotten masterpiece, Zhere’s no Jest 
like a True Jest. Then it was that he felt “immortal longings in 
his blood.” He would take to the road, so he swore, and hold up 
his enemies like a gentleman. Once, indeed, he was surprised by 
the Clergyman of the parish in-act to escape from the Rectory with 
two volumes of sermons and a silver flagon. The Divine was minded 
to speak seriously to him concerning the dreadful sin of robbery, and 
having strengthened him with texts and good counsel, to send him 
forth unpunished. “Thieving and covetousness,” said the Parson, 
“must inevitably bring you to the gallows. If you would die in 
your bed, repent you of your evil-doing, and rob no more.” These 
exhortations were not lost upon Pureney, who, chastened in spirit, 
straightly prevailed upon his father to enter him a pensioner at Corpus 
Christi College in the University of Cambridge, that at the proper 
time he might take orders. At Cambridge he gathered no more 
knowledge than was necessary for his profession, and wasted such 
hours as should have been given to study in drinking, dicing, and 
even less reputable pleasures. Yet repentance was always easy, and 
he accepted his first curacy, at Newmarket, with a brave heart and 
a good hopefulness. Fortunate was the choice of this early cure. Had 
he been gently guided at the outset, who knows but he might have 
lived out his life in respectable obscurity? But Newmarket then, 
as now, was a town of jollity and dissipation, and Pureney yielded 
without persuasion to the pleasures denied his cloth. There was ever 
a fire to extinguish at his throat, nor could he vail his wanton eye 
at the sight of a pretty wench. Again and again the lust of preaching 
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urged him to repent, yet he slid back upon his past gaiety, until 
Parson Pureney became a by-word. Dismissed from Newmarket in 
disgrace, he wandered the country up and down in search of a pulpit, 
but so infamous became the habit of his life that only in a prison 
could he find an audience fit and responsive. 

And, in the nick, the Chaplaincy of Newgate fell vacant. Here 
was the occasion to temper dissipation with piety, to indulge the two- 
fold ambition of his life. What mattered it, if within the prison- 
walls he dipped his nose more deeply into the punch-bowl than became 
a divine? The rascals would but respect him the more for his prowess, 
and knit more closely the bond of sympathy. Besides, after preaching 
and punch he best loved a penitent, and where in the world could he 
find so rich a crop of erring souls ripe for repentance as in gaol? Hence- 
forth he might threaten, bluster, and cajole. If amiability proved 
fruitless he would put cruelty to the test, and terrify his victims by a 
spirited reference to Hell and to that Burning Lake they were so soon 
to traverse. At last, he thought, I shall be sure of my effect, and the 
prospect flattered his vanity. He won immediate and assured success. 
Like the common file or cracksman, he fell into the habit of the place, 
intriguing with all the cleverness of a practised diplomatist, and setting 
one party against the other that he might in due season decide the 
trumpery dispute. The trusted friend of many a distinguished prig 
and murderer, he so intimately mastered the slang and etiquette of 
the Jug, that he was appointed arbiter of all those nice questions of 
honour which agitated the more reputable among the cross-coves. But 
these were the diversions of a strenuous mind, and it was in the Pulpit 
or in the Closet that the Reverend Thomas Pureney revealed his true 
talent. 

As the ruffian had a sense of drama, so he was determined that his 
words should scald and bite the penitent. When the condemned pew 
was full of a Sunday his happiness was complete. Now his deep chest 
would hurl salvo on salvo of platitudes against the sounding-board ; 
now his voice, lowered to a whisper, would coax the hopeless prisoners 
to prepare their souls. In a paroxysm of feigned anger he would 
crush the cushion with his clenched fist, or leaning over the pulpit-side 
as though to approach the nearer to his victims, would roll a cold and 
bitter eye upon them, as of a cat watching caged birds. One famous 
gesture was irresistible, and he never employed it but some poor 
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ruffian fell senseless to the floor. His stumpy fingers would fix a 
noose of air round some imagined neck, and so devoutly was the 
pantomime studied that you almost heard the creak of the retreating 
cart as the phantom culprit was turned off. But his conduct in the 
pulpit was due to no ferocity of temperament. He merely exercised 
his legitimate craft. So long as Newgate supplied him with an 
enforced audience, so long would he thunder and bluster at the wrong- 
doer according to law and the dictates of his conscience. Many, in 
truth, were his triumphs, but, as he would mutter in his garrulous old 
age, never was he so successful as in the last exhortation delivered to 
Matthias Brinsden. Now, Matthias Brinsden incontinently murdered his 
wife because she harboured too eager a love of the brandy-shop. A 
model husband, he had spared no pains in her correction. He had 
flogged her without mercy and without result. His one design was to 
make his wife obey him, which, as the Scriptures say, all wives should 
do. But the lust of gin overcame wifely obedience, and Brinsden, 
hoping for the best, was constrained to cut a hole in her skull. The 
next day she was as impudent as ever, until Matthias rose yet more 
fiercely in his wrath, and the shrew perished. Then was Thomas 
lureney’s opportunity, and the Sunday following the miscreant’s con- 
demnation he delivered unto him and seventeen other malefactors the 
moving discourse which here follows : 

“We shall take our text,” gruffed the Ordinary, “from out the 
Psalms: ‘ Bloodthirsty and deceitful men shall not live out half their 
days.’ And firstly, we shall expound to you the heinous sin of murder, 
which is unlawful (1) according to the Natural Laws, (2) according to 
the Jewish Law, (3) according to the Christian Law, proportionably 
stronger. By Nature ’tis unlawful as ’tis injuring Society ;‘as ’tis robbing 
God of what is his Right and Property ; as ‘tis depriving the Slain of the 
Satisfaction of Eating, Drinking, Talking, and the Light of the Sun, 
which it is his right to enjoy. And especially ’tis unlawful, as it is 
sending a Soul naked and unprepared to appear before a wrathful and 
avenging Deity without time to make his Soul composedly or to listen 
to the thoughtful ministrations of one (like ourselves) soundly versed in 
Divinity. By the Jewish Law ’tis forbidden, for is it not written 
(Gen. ix, 6): ‘Whosoever sheddeth Man’s Blood, by Man his Blood 
shall be shed’? And if an Eye be given for an Eye, a Tooth for a 
Tooth, how shall the Murderer escape with his dishonoured Life? ’Tis 
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further forbidden by the Christian Law (proportionably stronger). But 
on this head we would speak no word, for were not you all, O miserable 
Sinners, born not in the Darkness of Heathendom, but in the burning 
Light of Christian England ? 

“ Secondly, we will consider the peculiar wickedness of Parricide, 
and especially the Murder of a Wife. What deed, in truth, is more 
heinous than that a man should slay the Parent of his own Children, the 
Wife he had once loved and chose out of all the world to be a 
Companion of his Days; the Wife who long had shared his good 
Fortune and his ill, who had brought him, with Pain and Anguish, 
several Tokens and Badges of Affection, the Olive Branches round 
about his Table? To embrew the Hands in such blood is double 
Murder, as it murders not only the Person slain, but kills the Happiness 
of the orphaned Children, depriving them of Bread, and forcing them 
upon wicked Ways of getting a Maintenance, which often terminate in 
Newgate and an ignominious death. 

“ Bloodthirsty men, we have said, shall not live out half their Days. 
And think not that Repentance avails the Murderer. ‘Hell and 
Damnation are never full’ (Prov. xxvii, 20),and the meanest Sinner 
shall find a place in the Lake which burns unto Eternity with Fire and 
Brimstone. Alas! your Punishment shall not finish with the Noose. 
Your ‘end is to be burned’ (Heb. vi, 8), to be burned, for the Blood 
that is shed cries aloud for Vengeance.” At these words, as Pureney 
would relate with a smile of recollected triumph, Matthias Brinsden 
screamed aloud, atid a shiver ran through the idle audience which 
came to Newgate on a black Sunday, as to a bull-baiting. Truly, 
the throng of thoughtless spectators hindered the proper solace of the 
Ordinary’s ministrations, and many a respectable murderer complained 
of the intruding mob. But the Ordinary, otherwise minded, loved 
nothing so well asa packed house, and though he would invite the 
criminal to his private closet, and comfort his solitude with pious 
ejaculations, he would neither shield him from curiosity, nor tranquillise 
his path to the unquenchable fire. 

Not only did he exercise in the pulpit a poignant and visible 
influence. He boasted the confidence of many heroes. His green old 
age cherished no more famous memory than the friendship of 
Jonathan Wild. He had known the Great Man at his zenith ; he had 
wrestled with him in the hour of discomfiture ; he had preached for his 
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benefit that famous sermon on the text: “Hide Thy Face from my 
sins, and blot out all my Iniquities”; he had witnessed the hero’s 
awful progress from Newgate to Tyburn; he had seen him shiver at 
the nubbing-cheat; he had composed for him a last dying speech, 
which did not shame the King of thief-takers, and whose sale brought 
a comfortable profit to the widow. Jonathan, on his side, had shown 
the Ordinary not a little condescension. It had been his whim, on 
the eve of his marriage, to present Mr. Pureney with a pair of white 
gloves, which were treasured as a priceless relic for many a year. And 
when he paid his last, forced visit to Newgate, he gave the Chaplain, 
for a pledge of his esteem, that famous silver staff, which he carried, as 
a badge of authority from the Government, the better to keep the 
people in awe, and favour the enterprises of his rogues. Only one cloud 
shadowed this old and equal friendship. Jonathan had entertained 
the Ordinary with discourse so familiar, they had cracked so many a 
bottle together, that when the irrevocable sentence was passed, when 
he who had never shown mercy, expected none, the Great Man found 
the exhortations of the illiterate Chaplain insufficient for his high 
purpose. “As soon as I came into the condemned Hole,” thus .he 
wrote, “I began to think of making a preparation for my soul; and the 
better to bring my stubborn heart to repentance, I desired the advice 
of a man of learning, a man of sound judgment in divinity, and there- 
fore application being made to the Reverend Mr. Nicholson, he very 
Christian-like gave me his assistance.” Alas! Poor Purency! Thus 
rudely was he awakened from the dream of unnumbered sleepless 
nights. His large heart almost broke at the neglect. But if his more 
private counsels were scorned, he still had the joy of delivering a 
masterpiece from the pulpit, of using “all the means imaginable to 
make Wild think of another world,” and of seeing him as neatly turned 
off as the most exacting Ordinary could desire. And what inmate of 
Newgate ever forgot the afternoon of that glorious day (May the 24th, 
1725)? Mr. Pureney returned to his flock, fortified with punch and 
good tidings. He pictured the scene at Tyburn with a bibulous cir- 
cumstance, which admirably became his style, rejoicing, as he has 
rejoiced ever since, that, though he lost a friend, the honest rogue was 
saved at last from the machinations of the thief-taker. 

So he basked and smoked and drank his ale, retelling the ancient 
stories, and hiccuping forth the ancient sermons.° So, in the fading 
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twilight of life, he smiled the smile of contentment, as became one 
who had emptied more quarts, had delivered more harrowing dis- 
courses, and had lived familiarly with more scoundrels than any devil- 
dodger of his generation, 

CHARLES WHIBLEY. 
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ONG and bare, and bleak and wide 
Is the lifeless lift of the mountain side, 
Ghostly the clump of trees espied. 


The moorland grasses quake and quail, 
As the Briton breaks from his tomb in the dale, 
And wanders forth on the gusts of the gale. 


The darksome pines grow darker still, 
And the feet of a phantom legion fill 
The lonely camp on the lonely hill. 


The road is scarce by its whiteness known, 
A spectral horn from the mist is blown, 
And the spectral mail drives on alone. 


And an eve shall fall when you and I, 
Films like the Druids, shall yearn and sigh 
As the traveller treads our barrow by. 


For it is but the part of a part of aspan, 
From Boadicea to good Queen Anne, 
And a day from the dawn to the dusk of man. 


W. S. SENIOR. 





THE TIME MACHINE 


XITI. 
THE FURTHER VISION 


* HAVE already told you of the sickness and confusion that comes 
I with time travelling. And this time I was not seated properly in 
the saddle, but sideways and in an unstable fashion. For an 
indefinite time I clung to the machine as it swayed and vibrated, quite 
unheeding how I went, and when I brought myself to look at the dials 
again I was amazed to find where I had arrived. One dial records days, 
another thousands of days, another millions of days, and another thousands 
of millions. Now, instead of reversing the levers I had pulled them over 
so as to go forward with them, and when I came to look at these 
indicators I found that the thousands hand was sweeping round as fast 
as the seconds hands of a watch—into futurity. Very cautiously, for 
I remembered my former headlong fall, I began to reverse my 
motion. Slower and slower went the circling hands until the thousands 
one seemed motionless and the daily one was no longer a mere mist 
upon its scale. Still slower, until the grey haze around me became 
distincter and dim outlines of an undulating waste grew visible. 

“I stopped. I was on a bleak moorland, covered with a sparse 
vegetation, and grey with a thin hoarfrost. The time was midday, the 
orange sun, shorn of its effulgence, brooded near the meridian in a sky 
of drabby grey. Only a few black bushes broke the monotony of the 
scene. The great buildings of the decadent men among whon,, it 
seemed to me, I had been so recently, had vanished and left no trace: 
not a mound even marked their position. Hill and valley, sea and 
river—all, under the wear and work of the rain and frost, had melted 
into new forms. No doubt, too, the rain and snow had long since 
washed out the Morlock tunnels. A nipping breeze stung my hands 
and face. So far as I could see there were neither hills, nor trees, nor 
rivers: only an uneven stretch of cheerless plateau. 

“Then suddenly a dark bulk rose out of the moor, something that 
gleamed like a serrated row of iron plates, and vanished almost imme- 
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diately in a depression. And then I became aware of a number of 
faint-grey things, coloured to almost the exact tint of the frost-bitten 
soil, which were browsing here and there upon its scanty grass, and 
running to and fro. I saw one jump with a sudden start, and then my 
eye detected perhaps a score of them. At first I thought they were 
rabbits, or some small breed of kangaroo. Then, as one came hopping 
near me, I perceived that it belonged to neither of these groups. It was 
plantigrade, its hind legs rather the longer ; it was tailless, and covered 
with a straight greyish hair that thickened about the head into a Skye 
terriers mane. As I had understood that in the Golden Age man had 
killed out almost all the other animals, sparing only a few of the more 
ornamental, I was naturally curious about the creatures. They did not 
seem afraid of me, but browsed on, much as rabbits would do in a place 
unfrequented by men; and it occurred to me that I might perhaps secure 
a specimen. 

“T got off the machine, and picked up a big stone, I had scarcely 
done so when one of the little creatures came within easy range. I 
was so lucky as to hit it on the head, and it rolled over at once and lay 
motionless. I ran to it at once. It remained still, almost as if it were 
killed. I was surprised to see that the thing had five feeble digits to 
both its fore and hind feet—the fore feet, indeed, were almost as human 
as the fore feet of a frog. It had, moreover, a roundish head, with a 
projecting forehead and forward-looking eyes, obscured by its lank hair. 
A disagreeable apprehension flashed across my mind. As I knelt down 
and seized my capture, intending to examine its teeth and other 
anatomical points which might show human characteristics, the metallic- 
looking object, to which I have already alluded, reappeared above a 
ridge in the moor, coming towards me and making a strange clattering 
sound as it came. Forthwith the grey animals about me began to 
answer with a short, weak yelping—as if of terror—and bolted off in a 
direction opposite to that from which this new creature approached. 
They must have hidden in burrows or behind bushes and tussocks, for 
in a moment not one of them was visible. 

“TI rose to my feet, and stared at this grotesque monster. I can 
only describe it by comparing it to a centipede. It stood about 
three feet high, and had a long segmented body, perhaps thirty feet 
long, with curiously overlapping greenish-black plates. It seemed to 
crawl upon a multitude of feet, looping its body as it advanced. Its 
blunt round head, with a polygonal arrangement of black eye spots, 
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carried two flexible, writhing, horn-like antenne. It was coming along, 
I should judge, at a pace of about eight or ten miles an hour, and it 
left me little time for thinking. Leaving my grey animal, or grey man, 
whichever it was, on the ground, I set off for the machine. Halfway I 
paused, regretting that abandonment, but a glance over my shoulder 
destroyed any such regret. When I gained the machine the monster 
was scarce fifty yards away. It was certainly not a vertebrated animal. 
It had no snout, and its mouth was fringed with jointed dark-coloured 
plates. But I did not care for a nearer view. 

“T traversed one day and stopped again, hoping to find the colossus 
gone and some vestige of my victim; but, I should judge, the giant 
centipede did not trouble itself about bones. At any rate both had 
vanished. The faintly human touch of these little creatures perplexed 
me greatly. If you come to think, there is no reason why a degenerate 
humanity should not come at last to differentiate into as many species 
as the descendants of the mud fish who fathered all the land vertebrates. 
I saw no more of any insect colossus, as to my thinking the segmented 
creature must have been. Evidently the physiological difficulty that 
at present keeps all the insects small had been surmounted at last, and 
this division of the animal kingdom had arrived at the long awaited 
supremacy which its enormous energy and vitality deserve. I made several 
attempts to kill or capture another of the greyish vermin, but none of 
my missiles were so successful as my first; and, after perhaps a dozen 
disappointing throws, that left my arm aching, I felt a gust of irritation 
at my folly in coming so far into futurity without weapons or equip- 
ment. I resolved to run on for one glimpse of the still remoter future 
—one peep into the deeper abysm of time—and then to return to you 
and my own epoch. Once more I remounted the machine, and once 
more the world grew hazy and grey. 

“ As I drove on, a peculiar change crept over the appearance of things. 
The unwonted greyness grew lighter; then—though I was travelling with 
prodigious’ velocity—the blinking succession of day and night, which was 
usually indicative of a slower pace, returned, and grew more and more 
marked. This puzzled me very much at first. The alternations of night 
and day grew slower and slower, and so did the passage of the sun 
across the sky, until they seemed to stretch through centuries. At 
last a steady twilight brooded over the earth, a twilight only broken 
now and then when a comet glared across the-darkling sky. The 
band of light that had indicated the sun had long since disappeared ; 
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for the sun had ceased to set—it simply rose and fell in the west, and 
grew ever broader and more red. All trace of the moon had vanished. 
The circling of the stars, growing slower and slower, had given place to 
creeping points of light. At last, some time before I stopped, the sun, 
red and very large, halted motionless upon the horizon, a vast dome 
glowing with a dull heat, and now and then suffering a momentary 
extinction. At one time it had for a little while glowed more brilliantly 
again, but it speedily reverted to its sullen red-heat. I perceived by 
this slowing down of its rising and setting that the work of the tidal 
drag was done. The earth had come to rest with one face to the sun, 
even as in our own time the moon faces the earth. 

“T stopped very gently and sat upon the Time Machine, looking 
round. The sky was no longer blue. North-eastward it was inky 
black, and out of the blackness shone brightly and steadily the pale 
white stars. Overhead it was a deep indian red and starless, and 
south-eastward it grew brighter to a glowing scarlet where, cut by the 
horizon, lay the huge red motionless hull of the sun. The rocks 
about me were of a harsh reddish colour, and all the trace of life that 
I could see at first was the intensely green vegetation that covered 


every projecting point on its south-eastern side. It was the same rich 


green that one sees on forest moss or on the lichen in caves: plants 
which like these grow in a perpetual twilight. 

“The machine was standing on a sloping beach. The sea stretched 
away to the south-west, to rise into a sharp bright horizon against the 
wan sky. There were no breakers and no waves, for not a breath of 
wind was stirring. Only a slight oily swell rose and fell like a gentle 
breathing, and showed that the eternal sea was still moving and living. 
And along the margin where the water sometimes broke was a thick 
incrustation of salt—pink under the lurid sky. There was a sense of 
oppression in my head, and I noticed that I was breathing very fast. 
The sensation reminded me of my only experience of mountaineering, 
and from that I judged the air to be more rarefied than it is now. 

“Far away up the desolate slope I heard a harsh scream, and saw 
a thing like a huge white butterfly go slanting and fluttering up into the 
sky and, circling, disappear over some low hillocks beyond. The sound 
of its voice was so dismal that I shivered and seated myself more 
fismly upon the machine. Looking round me again, I saw that, quite 
near, what I had taken to be a reddish mass of rock, was moving 
slowly towards me. Then I saw the thing was really a monstrous 
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crab-like creature. Can you imagine a crab as large as yonder table, 
with its many legs moving slowly and uncertainly, its big claws 
swaying, its long antenne, like carters’ whips, waving and feeling, and 
its stalked eyes gleaming at you on either side of its metallic front? 
Its back was corrugated and ornamented with ungainly bosses, and a 
greenish incrustation blotched it here and there. I could see the many 
palps of its complicated mouth flickering and feeling as it moved. 

“As I stared at this sinister apparition crawling towards me, I felt 
a tickling on my cheek as though a fly had lighted there. I tried 
to brush it away with my hand, but in a moment it returned, and 
almost immediately went another by my ear. I struck at this, and 
caught something threadlike. It was drawn swiftly out of my hand. 
With a frightful qualm, I turned, and saw that I had grasped the 
antenna of another monster crab that stood just behind me. Its evil eyes 
were wriggling on their stalks, its mouth was all alive with appetite, and 
its vast ungainly claws, smeared with an algal slime, were descending 
upon me. In a moment my hand was on the lever, and I had placed a 
month between myself and these monsters. But I was still on the same 
beach, and I saw them distinctly now as soon as I stopped. Dozens of 
them seemed to be crawling here and there, in the sombre light, among 
the foliated sheets of intense green. 

“T cannot convey the sense of abominable desolation that hung over 
the world. The red eastern sky, the northward blackness, the salt Dead 
Sea, the stony beach crawling with these foul, slow-stirring monsters, the 
uniform poisonous-looking green of the lichenous plants, the thin air 
that hurts one’s lungs: all contributed to an appalling effect. I moved 
on a hundred years, and there was the same red sun—a little larger, 
a little duller—the same dying sea, the same chill air, and the same 
crowd of earthy crustacea creeping in and out among the green weed 
and the red rocks. And in the westward sky I saw a curved pale 
line like a vast new moon. 

“So I travelled, stopping ever and again, in great strides of a 
thousand years or more, drawn on by the mystery of the earth’s fate, 
watching with a strange fascination the sun grow larger and duller in 
the westward sky, and the life of the old earth ebb away. At last, 
more than thirty million years hence, the huge red-hot dome of the sun 
had come to obscure nearly a tenth part of the darkling heavens. 
Then I stopped once more, for the crawling multitude of crabs had 
disappeared, and the red beach, save for its livid green liverworts and 
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lichens, seemed lifeless. And now it was flecked with white.. A bitter 
cold assailed me. Rare white flakes ever and again came eddying down. 
To the north-eastward, the glare of snow lay under the starlight of the 
sable sky, and I could see an undulating crest of hillocks pinkish- 
white. There were fringes of ice along the sea margin, with drifting 
masses further out; but the main expanse of that salt ocean, all bloody 
under the eternal sunset, was still unfrozen. 

“T looked about me to see if any traces of animal-life remained. A 
certain indefinable apprehension still kept me in the saddle of the 
machine. But I saw nothing moving, in earth or sky or sea. The 
green slime on the rocks alone testified that life was not extinct. A 
shallow sandbank had appeared in the sea and the water had receded 
from the beach. I fancied I saw some black object flopping about 
upon this bank, but it got motionless as I looked at it, and I judged 
that my eye had been deceived, and that the black object was merely a 
rock. The stars in the sky were intensely bright and seemed to me to 
twinkle very little. 

“ Suddenly I noticed that the circular westward outline of the sun 
had changed ; that a concavity, a bay, had appeared in the curve. I 
saw this grow larger. For a minute perhaps I stared aghast at this 
blackness that was creeping over the. day, and then I realised that an 
eclipse was beginning. Either the moon or the planet Mercury was 
passing across the sun’s disc. Naturally, at first I took it to be the 
moon, but there is much to incline me to believe that what I really saw 
was the transit of an inner planet passing very near to the earth. 

“The darkness grew apace ; a cold wind began to blow in freshening 
gusts from the east, and the showering white flakes in the air increased 
in number. From the edge of the sea came a ripple and whisper. 
Beyond these lifeless sounds the world was silent. Silent? It would 
be hard to convey the stillness of it. All the sounds of man, the 
bleating of sheep, the cries of birds, the hum of insects, the stir that 
makes the background of our lives—all that was over. As the darkness 
thickened, the eddying flakes grew more abundant, dancing before 
my eyes ; and the cold of the air more intense. At last, one by one, 
swiftly, one after the other, the white peaks of the distant hills vanished 
into blackness. The breeze rose to a moaning wind. I saw the black 
central shadow of: the eclipse sweeping towards me. In another 
moment the pale stars alone were visible. All else was rayless 
obscurity. The sky was absolutely black. 
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“A horror of the great darkness came on me. The cold, that 
smote to my marrow, and the pain I felt in breathing overcame me. I 
shivered and a deadly nausea seized me. Then like a red-hot bow in 
the sky appeared the edge of the sun. I got off the machine to 
recover myself. I felt giddy and incapable of facing the return journey. 
As I stood sick and confused I saw again the moving thing upon the 
shoal—there was no mistake now that it was a moving thing—against 
the red water of the sea. It was a round thing, the size of a football 
perhaps, or, it may be, bigger, and tentacles trailed down from it; it 
seemed black against the weltering blood-red water, and it was hopping 
fitfully about. Then I felt I was fainting. But a terrible dread of 
lying helpless in that remote and awful twilight sustained me while I 
clambered upon the saddle. 


XIV. 


THE TIME TRAVELLER’S RETURN 


“So I came back. For a long time I must have been insensible 
upon the machine. The blinking succession of the days and nights was 


resumed, the sun got golden again, the sky blue. I breathed with 
greater freedom. The fluctuating contours of the land ebbed and 
flowed. The hands spun backward upon the dials. At last I saw 
again the dim shadows of houses, the evidences of decadent humanity. 
These, too, changed and passed, and others came. Presently, when 
the million dial was at zero, I slackened speed. .I began to recognise 
our own petty and familiar architecture, the thousands hand ran back 
to the starting point, the night and day flapped slower and slower. 
Then the old walls of the laboratory came round me. Very gently, 
now, I slowed the mechanism down. 

“T saw one little thing that seemed odd to me. I think I have 
told you that when I set out, before my velocity became very high, 
Mrs, Watchett had walked across the room, travelling, as it seemed 
to me, like a rocket. As I returned, I passed again across that minute 
when she traversed the laboratory. But now her every motion appeared 
to be the exact inversion of her previous ones. The door at the lower 
end opened, and she glided quietly up the laboratory, back foremost, 
and disappeared behind the door by which she had previously entered. 
Just before that I seemed to see Hillyer for a moment; but he passed 
like a flash. 
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“Then I stopped the machine, and saw about me again the old 
familiar laboratory, my tools, my appliances just as I had left them. 
I got off the thing very shakily, and sat down upon my bench. For 
several minutes I trembled violently. Then I became calmer. Around 
me was my old workshop again, exactly as it had been. I might have 
slept there, and the whole thing have been a dream. 

“ And yet, not exactly! The thing had started from the south-east 
corner of the laboratory. It had come to rest again in the north-west, 
against the wall where you saw it. That gives you the exact distance 
from my little lawn to the pedestal of the White Sphinx. 

“For a time my brain went stagnant. Presently I got up and 
came through the passage here, limping, because my heel was still 
painful, and feeling sorely begrimed. I saw The Pall Mall Gazette on 
the table by the door. I found the date was indeed to-day, and 
looking at the timepiece, saw the hour was almost eight o’clock. I 
heard your voices and the clatter of plates. I hesitated—lI felt so sick 
and weak. Then I sniffed good wholesome meat, and opened the door 
on you. You know the rest. I washed, and dined, and now I am 
telling you the story.” 

“I know,” he said after a pause, “that all this will be absolutely 
incredible to you, but to me the one incredible thing is that I am 
here to-night in this old familiar room, looking into your friendly 
faces, and telling you all these strange adventures.” He looked at the 
Medical Man. “No. I cannot expect you to believe it. Take it asa 
lie—or a prophecy. Say I dreamed it in the workshop. Consider I 
have been speculating upon the destinies of our race, until I have 
hatched this fiction. Treat my assertion of its truth as a mere stroke 
of art to enhance its interest. And taking it as a story, what do you 
think of it?” 

XV. 


AFTER THE STORY 


He took up his pipe, and began, in his old accustomed manner, to 
tap with it nervously upon the bars of the grate. There was a 
momentary stillness. Then chairs began to creak: and shoes to scrape 
upon the carpet. I took my eyes off the Time Traveller’s face, and 
looked round at his audience. They were in the dark, and little spots 
of colour swam before them. The Medical Man seemed absorbed in 
the contemplation of our host The Editor was looking hard at the 
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end of his cigar—the sixth. The Journalist fumbled for his watch. The 
others, as far as I remember, were motionless. 

The Editor stood up witha sigh. “What a pity it is you’re not a 
writer of stories!” he said, putting his hand on the Time Traveller's 
shoulder. 

“You don’t believe it ?” 

“Well ‘ 

“T thought not.” 

The Time Traveller turned to us. “Where are the matches?” he 
said. He lit one and spoke over his pipe, puffing. “To tell all you 
the truth .. . . I hardly believe it myself..... And yet... .” 

His eye fell with a mute enquiry upon the withered white flowers 
upon the little table. Then he turned over the hand holding his pipe, 
and I saw he was looking at some half-healed scars on his knuckles. 

The Medical Man rose, came to the lamp, and examined the flowers. 
“The gyneceum’s odd,” he said. The Psychologist leant forward to 
see, holding out his hand for a specimen. 

“I’m hanged if it isn’t a quarter to one,” said the Journalist. “How 
shall we get home?” 

“Plenty of cabs at the station,” said the Psychologist. 

“It’s a curious thing,” said the Medical Man; “ but I certainly don’t 
know the natural order of these flowers. May I have them?” 

The Time Traveller hesitated. Then suddenly, “ Certainly not.” 

“Where did you really get them ?” said the Medicai Man. 

The Time Traveller put his hand to his head. He spoke like one 
who was trying to keep hold of an idea that eluded him. “ They were 
put into my pocket by Weena, when I travelled into Time.” He stared 
round the room. “I’m damned if it isn’t all going. This room and 
you and the atmosphere of every day is too much for my memory. Did 
I ever make a Time Machine, or a model of a Time Machine? Or is it 
all only adream? They say life is a dream, a precious poor dream at 
times—but I can’t stand another that won't fit. It’s madness. And 
where did the dream come from? .... I must look at that machine. 
If there zs one!” 

He caught up the lamp swiftly, and carried it, flaring red, through 
the door into the corridor. We followed him. There in the flickering 
light of the lamp was the machine sure enough, squat, ugly, and 
askew, a thing of brass, ebony, ivory, and translucent glimmering 
quartz. Solid to the touch—for I put out my hand and felt the rail 
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of it—and with brown spots and ‘smears upon the ivory, and bits of 
grass and moss upon the lower parts, and one rail bent awry. 

The Time Traveller put the lamp down on the bench, and ran his 
hand along the damaged rail. “It’s all right now,” he said. “The story 
I told you was true. I’m sorry to have brought you out here in the 
cold.” He took up the lamp, and, in an absolute silence, we returned 
to the smoking room. 

He came into the hall with us, and helped the Editor on with his 
coat. The Medical Man looked into his face and, with a certain 
hesitation, told him he was suffering from overwork, at which he 
laughed hugely. I remember him standing in the open doorway, 
bawling good-night. 

I shared a cab with the Editor. He thought the tale a “ gaudy 
lie.” For my own part I was unable to come to a conclusion. The 
story was so fantastic and incredible, the telling so credible and sober. 
I lay awake most of the night thinking about it. I determined to go 
next day, and see the Time Traveller again. I was told he was in the 
laboratory, and being on easy terms in the house, I went up to him. 
The laboratory, however, was empty. I stared for a minute at the 
Time Machine and put out my hand and touched the lever. At that 
the squat substantial looking mass swayed like a bough shaken by the 
wind. Its instability startled me extremely, and I had a queer 
reminiscence of the childish days when I used to be forbidden to 
meddle. I came back through the corridor. The Time Traveller met 
me in the smoking-room. He was coming from the house. He had 
a small camera under one arm and a knapsack under the other. He 
laughed when he saw me, and gave me an elbow to shake. “I’m fright- 
fully busy,” said he, “with that thing in there.” 

“ But is it not some hoax?” I said. “Do you really travel through 
time?” 

“Really and truly I do.” And he looked frankly into my eyes. 
He hesitated. His eye wandered about the room. “I only want 
half an hour,” he said. “I know why you came, and it’s awfully good 
of you. There’s some magazines here. If you'll stop to lunch I'll 
prove you this time travelling up to the hilt, specimens and all. If 
you'll forgive my leaving you now?” 

I consented, hardly comprehending then the full import of his words, 
and he nodded and went on down the corridor. I heard the door of 
the laboratory slam, seated myself in a chair, and took up a daily 
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paper. What was he going to do before lunch time? Then suddenly 
I was reminded by an advertisement that I had promised to meet 
Richardson, the publisher, at two. I looked at my watch, and saw 
that I could barely save that engagement. I got up and went down 
the passage to tell the Time Traveller. 

As I took hold of the handle of the door I heard an exclamation, 
oddly truncated at the end, and a click and a thud. A gust of air 
whirled round me as I opened the door, and from within came the 
sound of broken glass falling on the floor. The Time Traveller was 
not there. I seemed to see a ghostly, indistinct figure sitting in a 
whirling mass of black and brass for a moment—a figure so transparent 
that the bench behind with its shects of drawings was absolutely 
distinct ; but this phantasm vanished as I rubbed my eyes. The Time 
Machine had gone. Save for a subsiding stir of dust, the further end 
of the laboratory was empty. A pane of the skylight had, apparently, 
just been blown in. 

I felt an unreasonable amazement. I knew that something strange 
had happened, and for the moment could not distinguish what the 
strange thing might be. As I stood staring, the door into the garden 
opened, and the man-servant appeared. 

We looked at each other. Then ideas began to come. “Has 
Mr. gone out that way?” said I. 

‘No, sir. No one has come out this way. I was expecting.to find 
him here.” 

At that I understood. At the risk of disappointing Richardson I 
stayed on, waiting for the Time Traveller: waiting for the second, 
perhaps still stranger story, and the specimens and photographs he 
would bring with him. But I am beginning now to fear that I must 
wait a lifetime. The Time Traveller vanished three years ago. And, 
as everybody knows, he has not returned. 


EPILOGUE 


One cannot choose but wonder. Will he ever rcturn? It may be 
that he swept back into the past, and fell among the blood-drinking, 
hairy savages of the Age of Unpolished Stone ; into the abysses of the 
Cretaceous Sea ; or among the grotesque saurians, the huge reptilian 
brutes of the Jurassic times. He may even now—if I may use the 
phrase—be wandering on some plesiosaurus-haunted Oolitic coral reef, 
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or beside the lonely saline seas of the Triassic Age. Or did he go 
forward, into one of the nearer ages, in which men are still men, but 
with the riddles of our own time answered and its wearisome problems 
solved? Into the manhood of the race: for I, for my own part, cannot 
think that these latter days of weak experiment, fragmentary theory, 
and mutual discord are indeed man’s culminating time! I say, for my 
own part. He, I know—for the question had been discussed among 
us long before the Time Machine was madec—thought but cheerlessly of 
the Advancement of Mankind, and saw in the growing pile of civilisation 
only a foolish heaping that must inevitably fall back upon and destroy 
its makers in the end. If that is so, it remains for us to live as though 
it were not so. But to me the future is stiil black and blank—is a vast 


ignorance, lit at a few casual places by the memory of his story. And 


I have by me, for my comfort, two strange white flowers—shrivelled 
now, and brown and flat and brittle—to witness that even when mind 
and strength had gone, gratitude and a mutual tenderness still lived on 
in the heart of man. 

H. G. WELLs. 





